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TO OUR READERS.—It is now necessary for 
readers to place a definite order for the “ Spectator ’”’ 
with their Newsagent or at one of the Railway Book- 
stalls. Should any reader experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘“‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at 
once write to “The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2.’’ 
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IPNHE capacity to “ come again after a heavy gruelling,” in the 

language of the prize ring, isa proof of courage and tenacity and 
strength of will. Italy has earned the admiration not only of her 
Allies but of the whole world by her display of these qualitics in 
withstanding, bravely and devotedly, and with a well-merited 
success, the widely extended and intense Austrian offensive which 
opened on June 15th. That offensive, when we write on Thurs- 
day, is still being maintained, though there is reason to believe 
that it has passed its climax, and that failure may now be 
inscribed upon the attempt of Austria to crush her former ally. 
Austria hes probably shot her last military bolt, and economic 
stress and food dearth will prevent furthercampaigning on the grand 
scale, In Vienna the bread ration has been cut down by onc-half. 


The great Austrian attack was a triple thrust, by three armies, on 
the Lower Piave, in the Montello sector, and in the mountains. It 
was made in force along a front of about fifty miles, and employed 
rather more than half of Austria’s sixty divisions in Italy, Appa- 
rently the main objective was the capture of Venice and Padua, and 
the expulsion of the Italian armies from the Venetian Plain. Where 
the enemy troops pushed furthest, in the most southerly sector, they 
are now involved in a region of marshes and lagoons. The attack to 
the north of Treviso has failed. In the Montello sector the enemy 
has had a partial success, crossing the river on a front of six miles, 
and advancing nearly three miles towards the main crest, from 
which on Wednesday he was still threo miles distant. In the 
mountain sector, fighting on a twenty-mile front, he has gained 
nothing at all. 

On the Piave, which is in flood, many of his bridges have been 
washed away. Since the beginning of the attack the Allics have 
taken nine thousand prisoners. Of that total a thousand, with about 
a hundred light guns and machine-gune, were captured by British 
troops, whose work has been warmly praised in an Italian Army 
communiqué, There is evidence that even in the field Austria 
suffers from a dearth of food, and is short of munitions also. Some 
Bohemian groups of prisoners stated that they had surrendercd as a 
result of proclamations, dropped by Italian airmen, that Italy wil] 
support the Czecho-Slovak claim to nationality. No heavily sup- 
ported offensive on so large a scale hes accomplished so little in five 
days of hard fighting. 


On the Western Front at the end of last week the German thrust 
towards Compiégne and on the line of the Aisne and the Oureq was 
still held up. The Americans completed their work in the Belleau 
Wood, taking thirty prisoners, On Friday week the Germans made 





enemy aeroplanes on June 17th, besides bombing dumps and 
stations. 


The lull on the Western Front was broken on Tucsday evening 
by a German attack, in which at least three divisions were engaged, 
on the Reims front. It was preceded by a violent bombardment 
of gas-shells, which was plainly audible in Paris. The German 
attack covered a front of about fifteen miles, from Vrigny, seven 
miles west of Reime, to Sillery, south of La Pompelle Fort. Only 
at one point, near Sillery, did the enemy obtain cven a temporary 
success, Everywhere he was repulsed, with notably heavy losses 
round Reims, where the violence of his assault bore out the state- 
ment of prisoners that the city was to be taken during the night 
“at all costs.” This is a substantial and satisfactory check to the 
German thrust towards Paris, and a proof of General Foch’s 
admirable handling of his reserves. 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in the Evening Standard of June 14th 
dealt with the retreat of the Fifth Army from St. Quentin, by way 
of a connectcd narrative designed to “remove the mischievous 
legend that a British Army had been broken ”—an idea bad for our 
prestige abroad and pernicious to our young soldiers. He pointed 
out that, by a miracle of courage and endurance, the British li: e 
was never broken, though a tidal wave of a million men, released 
by “ the idiots and traitors of Brest,” wes ‘“‘ bound to wash some- 
thing away.” Everywhere the knock-out wes avoided, although 
our eleven divisions, with only three infantry and two cavalry 
divisions in siipport, had to cover the enormous front of seventy 
thousand yards, and although visibility was cut down to fifty yards 
by fog during the most critical hours. The so-called “ disaster of 
St. Quentin ” was really ‘“‘ a masterpiece of disciplined skill. Never 
have British soldiers been more tenacious.”’ The Fifth Army, after 
critical days and an anxious week, was “ reinforced and firm, and 
presented an unbroken front to the enemy.” 


The Bulgarian Cabinet crisis, brought to a head by the resigna- 
tion of M. Radoslavoff, may, as stated in a Sofia telegrem trans- 
mitted by Amsterdam on June 18th, be due merely to differences 
of opinion on questions of internal policy. But the chorus of in- 
sistence on this view of the situation, raised by the leading German 
journals, indicates a genuine anxiety. Berlin is assured by the 
Press that Bulgaria’s foreign policy, “which M. Radoslavoff, 
with the King’s powerful support, pursucd with so much success 
for the country, remains unchanged.” It is further anticipatcd 
that he will be unanimously elected President of the Sobranje “ in 
testimony to Bulgaria’s fidelity to the Central Powers.” Here the 
German Press seems to be telling King Ferdinand what is expected 
of him—so earnestly that its fear of a Bulgarian cecession from the 
Central Powers is undisguised. No doubt its anxiety will be soothed 
by the appointment os Premier of M. Malinoff, formerly a 
Russophile, but now presumably as good a Prussian as King 
Ferdinand himeelf. 


The Kaiser in acknowledging greetings from Marshal Hindenburg 
and the Chancellor on the anniversary of his accession (June 15th) 
indulged himeelf in a grotesque travesty of historical fact, seasoned 
with Pecksniffian religiosity. In the years before the war ‘‘ Germany’s 
horizon gradually darkened *—we may ask, in wonder, who or 
what darkened it. Germany was in arms “ in its decisive struggle 
for existence and the right to live.” Who ccnied to Germany the 
vight to live, and to live up to her newly advertised principles of 
“right, freedom, honour, and morality,’ as contrasted with 
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“ Anglo-Saxon principles, with the idolatry of Mammon”? The 
Kaiser sees himself, or at least presents himself to the world, as 
a “ Prince of Peace ” unwillingly forced into war. Has he read the 


Lichnowsky Memoirs? These accession manifestoes must be | stand. Her avowed hatred of America is proof of this. 
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Not less important is the moral influence 
of the entry into war of a great nation whose motives even ( xermMan 
ingenuity in malversation cannot misrepresent, or even misundey. 
She hates 


attributed either to progressive mental instability, or to a conscious | America, as she hates England, because both have checked her 


hypocrisy, so amazingly sustained beeause it has become a second 
nature. ‘ 





The Government have decided to create a Committee of Home 
Affairs. That is to say, they frankly acknowledge that the excessive 
centralization which is the result of exclusive control by the War 


Cabinet has been a failure. The War Cabinet has in effect to be | 


enlarged because it is found that so small a number cannot possibly 
do all the work of the country as well as manage the war. In practice 
it will no doubt appear that the Committee is a secondary Cabinet, 
although the Government in making known their intentions have 
not allowed the word ‘“‘ Cabinet” to be used. A too ample admis- 
sion of disillusionment about the original War Cabinet idea—the 
very small body of men who were to run the war by concentrating 
their attention on it without interruption from an outer ring—must 
not be expected. The decision is ontirely wise, and the Government 


could not have appointed a better man to preside over the new , 


Committee than Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary. 





A very important document, the final Report of Mr. Runciman’s 
Committee on Shipping and Shipbuilding after the War, was 
published on Thursday morning. The main conclusions of the 
Committee are that shipping should be released as early as possible 
from Government control, and that private enterprise in shipping 
and shipbuilding should be maintained. These are ‘“ fundamental 
conditions of our maritime recovery’; while in order to resume 
our old position in the carrying trade the Committce calls for the 
surrender to us and our Allies of all enemy merchant shipping, in 
enemy or neutral ports, and of Allied ships seized by the enemy 
during the war. 


On Tuesday in the House of Commons Mr. Bonar Law dealt 
briefly with the new Vote of Credit for £500,000,000, which will 
carry the Government on over the summer recess. During the 
current quarter the average daily expenditure had been £6,848,000, 
rather under the Budget estimate, in spite of an actual increase of 
£6,000,000 on the Army Vote, due to the growth in ration strength. 
In reviewing the military situation Mr. Bonar Law admitted the 
velidity of the German successes at St. Quentin, on the Lys, and in 
the Chemin des Dames. But the enemy had not gained any of his 
great objectives—the separation of the French and British Armies, 
the Channel ports, or Paris. If we could say this three months hence, 
then the great German offensive would have failed. 





Mr. Bonar Law was supremely confident of America’s 
despatch of an endless procession of troops for France. ‘“‘ The 
American troops are not coming; they have come.” Our 
Air Service was now the best in all the theatres of war. There was 
now no danger that submarines might starve us out of the war. 
Mr. Asquith, who regarded the military situation as very grave, 
asked the Government for fuller and more frequent statements 
regarding it. He emphasized the need of strengthening our com- 
batant forces and our lines of communication, and of giving support 
to Russia while there was yot time. Mr. Bonar Law intervened later 
to express surprise that his speech had been described as optimistic. 
He agreed with Mr. Asquith that our position was now as critical 
as at any stage of the war. But he was firm in his conviction that 
we should “come through.” 


Lord Milner, who paid a tribute on Friday week to the splendid 
work of the Y.M.C.A. on behalf of the Army, reviewed with admir- 
able clearness the issues in the world-war, now reaching its climax. 
In “ this fiercest trial through which our country has ever passed, 
We are a more united nation than we have ever been in living 
memory.’ We were united nationally, and with our Allies, because 
we had set against the German ideal of a Central European block, of 
irresistible military strength, ruling a world of peaceful, servile 
States for the profit of Germany, the ideal of “a world common- 
wealth of free nations."’ We knew from history that a ‘“ German 
peace” was unattainable; but until Germany admitted that fact, 
she could and would prolong the war. To-day she was on the crest 
of the wave of military strength ; and what the Allies must keep in 
view, day by day, was ‘‘ that no effort can be enough when every- 
thing in the world is at stake.” 





In an interview published in last Sunday’s Observer Lord Milner 
described our American Allies as the deciding factor in the war. 
They have, in limitless resources, the men and the materials, and 
the industrial machinery, which their European Allies have been 





career as a highway robber. The delay in America’s entry, Lond 
Milner pointed out, has not been wholly a disadvantage. While 
waiting she has been learning. From now on her strongth will be 
felt increasingly. Her soldiers are splendid in physique and spirit ; 
her officers will become competent as quickly as any in the world 
Germany is not beaten or exhausted, or seeking a peace unfavour. 
able to her; but her strength cannot grow, while that of the Allies 
is growing steadily, through accessions from America. 





Mr. G. N. Barnes, speaking at Dartford Jast Sunday, defined his 
attitude towards a League of Nations, after reiterating his belicf 
that the defeat of Germany’s attempt to deminate Europe must 
precede any lasting or just peace. He would be satisfied if the League 
of Nations were formed now by the Entente Powers, leaving the 
door open for any other Power to enter later, the subsequent inelu- 
sion of Germany “not to be regarded as a favour to Germany, 
but rather as something to which she should be required to 
subscribe.” The members of the League would bind themselves 
to submit all disputes to a Tribunal, and to apply an economic 
boycott, or if necessary “international force,” against any Power 
which should in future break the peace. Mr. Barnes hoped that 
the immediately accomplished fact of a League of Nations might 
induce Germany “to reconsider her position.” It might; but 
Germany’s “change of heart” can be brought about only by her 
defeat in the field. Her military idol must be cast down and 
shattered. We may note here that Lord Grey of Fallodon has just 
published a pamphlet on the League of Nations, with which we 
shall deal on another occasion. 


We have received with much pleasure a manifesto issued by the 
originators of the new Trade Union Labour Party. The Party 
will attempt to prevail upon the next Trade Union Congress to 
declare in favour of a distinct political Party for the Trade Union 
movement. It will also ask the Congress formally to condemn 
the brutal murders and robbery of British and neutral seamen on 
the high seas by the Germans, and to assert that there can be “no 
peace by negotiation” with a nation which attempts to justify 
such abominable crimes. Finally, the new Party will invite the 
Trade Union Congress to resolve that ‘for a period of two years 
there shall be no intercourse with the German nation unless the 
people have full Parliamentary control over their Kaiser and 
Government and make full reparation for the crimes committed.” 


The principles put forward by the Trade Union Labour Party 
sufficiently describe what the character of the Party will be. It 
will be first of all a “‘ patriotic ” party. This is opportune; for, 
without quite articulating their dissent, a large number of Trade 
Unionists have groaned under the leadership imposed upon them 
by academic Socialists who flirt with internationalism and every 
kind of political flabbiness. The Trade Union Labour Party, 
however, will be safeguarded against any danger of lapsing into 
mere materialism. A Party which concerned itself exclusively 
with wages could not hope to prosper. A really vigorous Labour 
Party must bring itself into contact with all the questions of the 
day, remembering that within a meesurable distance of time we 
may see a Labour Government established in this country. A 
Conference of the new Party will be held in London on June 29th, 
and we shall be surprised if evidence does not appear then that the 
new Party will find it difficult to exist within the borders of the 
recently enlarged constitution of the Labour Party. 


There is bound to be a struggle for supremacy. The academic 
leaders, who are not really entitled to speak for Labour at all, will 
fight as hard as only Pacificists can to retain their position. We 
hope, however, that the meeting of June 29th will prove that the 
Trade Union Labour Party will rally to itself such a following as 
will surprise the old leaders. The Trade Union Labour Party will 
do well—though this will only emphasize the split in ideas—if it 
calls attention to the fact, as we believe it will, that employers 
and workmen have never been brought so much into harmony 46 
during the war. It is time to cease the ridiculous old catch-cries 
about the evils and tyranny of Capital. Capital is not the enemy 
of Labour but its best friend. The more capital there is, the more 
money there is to pay wages. 


The working man’s first interest is to aid the growth of Capital 
that he himself may become richer. In order to do this he must 
absolutely put an end to the “ca’ canny’ system and produce as 
much as ever he can. Many employers in the past have been 
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terribly to blame for their short-sighted policy in cutting the rates 
for piece-work. But both Capital and Labour have learnt much 
from this war, and it would be madness indeed if they’ did not go 
forward in the days to come in unison, bound indissolubly together 
because they are both conscious of that proud and honourable 
sense of nationality for which the Trade Union Labour Party 


stands. 


We notice that a rather specially violent attack is being 
directed in some of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers against Sir 
George Cave because he is said to be feeble in his treatment of 
uninterned aliens. We have no natural liking for people of German 
origin, and indeed we all have a good deal of reason for regarding 
them with suspicion, whoever they are and however innocent they 
may look. But a raging, tearing propaganda against such persons 
vithout discrimination—some of them have proved their good faith, 
and without repining have lost their sons in the cause of the Allies— 
is bound to react upon those who are responsible for it. Any policy 
which deliberately contains injustice demoralizes its authors, That 
there are still aliens about who ought to be locked up we firmly 
believe. What we do not believe is that Sir George Cave has been 
remiss in his duties. 


The papers of Wednerday published the full Report of the 
Committee, presided over by Lord Selborne, who were appointed to 
consider the future agricultural policy of Great Britain. A con- 
siderable part of the policy which Lord Selkorne’s Committee 
approves was embodied last year in the Corn Production Act. The 
chief present interest of the Report is that it strongly urges the 
permanent maintenance of the principles of that Act, and suggests 
the necessary machinery. The idea, of which we have often 
expressed our admiration since the beginning of the war, is that 
Great Britain must become as nearly as possible a self-supporting | 
country. Security demands that this should be done, It is useless 
to argue that Great Britain is much more fitted to be an industria] 
than an agricultural country. If we should not be safe without | 
a great increase in the production of food after the war, 
that production must be paid for even though it should cost a 





good deal. 


Personally, we think that under an enlightened system of agri 
culture rural Britain would prosper in spite of minimum prices and 
wages, and there would of course always be the great physical and 
moral gain of a thriving countryside. But whether that be so or 
not, it is just as reasonable to ask people to pay for national safety 
through the medium of artificially supported agriculture as it is to 
sk them to pay for battleships and artillery. On this point the 
opinion given by the Admiralty and quoted in the Report is very 
important. The Admiralty say: ‘“‘ The certain development of 
the submarine may render such vessels still more formidable as 


weapons of attack against sea-borne commerce in a future war.’ 
‘They go on to point out that any reduction of our dependence upon 
imported foodstuffs would lessen the volume of sea-bome traffic, 
and would thus greatly relieve the strain on the Navy. 

Our experience during the war shows what can be done in the way 
of increased output. With a reduced army of labour upon 
the land, and though much of that labour is highly unskilled, the 
area brought under the plough has exceeded that of the early 
“seventies ’’ of last century—the heyday of British arable farming, 
For forty years since then the tendency of British agriculture 
has been to abandon the risks of corn-growing and to bring land 
down to grass. A smaller number of farmers was the result. The 
grass farmer was not exposed to the old alarming fluctuations 
of fortune, but the land produced only a fragment of what 
the nation required for its nutriment, and rural Britain 
was drifting towards decay. For our part, we rejoice in 
the prospect that now the corner has been turned we shall pursue 
our journey permanently along the road we have chosen. Lord 
Selborne’s Report deserves the most serious and sympathetic 
consideration, 





At a general Court-Martial at Pontefract on: Tuesday curious 
statements were made about the visits of ladies to the Lofthouse 
Park Prisoners of War Camp, Wakefield. Quartermaster and 
Honorary Lieutenant Albert Canning was charged with breaches 
of military discipline. Upon examination it turned out that the 
breaches of discipline amounted to protests against the visits by 
ladies to German officers upon what Mr. Canning regarded as in- 
sufficient authority. He seems to have behaved courageously and 
honestly, and we are glad to see that he was honourably acquitted, 
Colonel G. S. Haines said that Mrs. Leverton Harris, wife of the | 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Blockade, had | 
received permission from the Home Office to visit Baron Leopold 


| Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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von Plessen. Count Metternich and Count Nettenblad had been 
visited by other ladies. Mrs. Leverton Harris has since stated that 
she visited Baron Leopold von Plessen, a boy half Austrian, half 
English, who had been an undergraduate at Oxford, at the request 
of an American aunt of his. Her four visits since the beginning 
of the war had all been authorized and supervised. ‘This explana- 
seems to us satisfactory. 


We do not know enough about the other facts to make very 
definite comments, but on the face of it the action of some- 
body at the Home Office seems to require further inquiry. If 
visits to prisoners’ camps by private persons who have influence 
are permitted without valid reason, it would become almost 
impossibly difficult to defend our “ruling classes” against the 
breath of slander which is all too prevalent. The recent cam- 
paign of slander has been infamously cruel and false. The reason 
is all the stronger for everybody connected with the Administration 
to avoid even the appearance of evil. 


Mrs. Villiers Stuart, one of Mr. Billing’s principal witnesses in the 
recent trial, was arrested on Tuesday on a charge of bigamy. It 
will be remembered that during the trial she spoke of having seen 
the German “ book” in which the names of forty-seven thousand 
English men and women were black-listed. She told the Judge 
that she had first married a Mr. Bray, a motor-driver. She stated 
that her present husband was an officer in India. 


We expressed the opinion last week that the War Office does not 
hope to use middle-aged men, without any early training, as if they 
were young recruits. However it may hope to use them, the older 
men have been treated by many Medical Boards with such blindness 
to the national interest, to say nothing of hardship to the indi- 
vidual, that Sir Donald Maclean was forced last week to intimate 
that the Appeal Tribunal over which he presides will in future regard 
military Grede I. as Grade If. Obviously it must be more difficult 
for a man between forty-five and fifty, let us say, to qualify for 
Grade I., under any rational standards of examination, than for a 
man between thirty and forty-three. 


The root of complaint against the grading of the older men is 
that by some physiological miracle, which we must leave Medicel 
3oards to explain, a higher proportion of the older than of the 
younger men have been passed into Grade I., which is presumed 
capable of going anywhere and doing anything. To the older man, 
when he has joined up, the promises and pledges and mental reserva- 
tions of Sir Auckland Geddes and his representatives mean nothing. 
In many cases the older man will leave Grade I. vid the hospital. 
It is economically wasteful to grade the older men so as to overtax 
their strength ; and there should be one set of physical standards 
for the whole Army, in the interests of the Army as well as the 
individual, Every unfit recruit increases its cost and diminishes its 
efficiency. 

The statements by Sir Auckland Geddes in the Commons 
on Tuesday do not mend matters, and were largely irrelevant, 
He said that there is no difference in the grading of men above and 
below forty-three, and then went on to define Grade I. as that of a 


| man “who attains the normal standard of health and strength, 


and is capable of enduring physical exertion suitable to his age.” 
We have already defined Grade I. as it has existed in practice since 
it came into being. Siz Auckland Geddes’s self-contradictory 
statements are as unsatisfactory as his “‘one per cent. of com- 
plaints,” coupled with a refusal, “‘ for reasons of State,” to say to 
what period the one per cent. refers. 

Until Monday, when the papers published an interesting account of 
the work of the Salvage Section of the Admiralty, its operations 
had been obscured by the fog of war. The work has expanded 
enormously during recent months. Between October, 1915, and 
December, 1917, two hundred and sixty merchant ships, mostly of 
large tonnage, were recovered ; but since then, within five months, 
one hundred and forty-seven ships have been salved and restored to 
usefulness, at a time when they are urgently needed. New require- 
ments have produced new machinery—as in anti-submarine warfare. 
In peace time a sunken ship whose lifting weight exceeded sixteen 
hundred tons was regarded as a total loss; now ships of at least 
twice that weight can be handled. Much of the work is very 
dangerous, One of the many risks of the salvage man is the accu- 
mulation of gas from decomposing cargoes. But chemistry bas 
provided a remedy, and comparatively few lives have been lost in 
retrieving for the mercantile marine a total of four hundred and 
seven ships within two and a half years. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S PLEDGES. 
ERE are the Pledges made to the British People by 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in regard to 
Conscription for Ireland on April 9th, 1918 :— 

“We propose to extend the Military Service Act to Ireland 
under the same conditions as in Great Britain. As there is no 
machinery in existence, as no register has yet been completed 
in Ireland, it may take some wecks before actual enrolment begins. 
But there must be no delay. As soon as arrangements are complete 
the Government will by Order in Council put the Act into immediate 
operation. Meanwhile we intend to invite Parliament to pass 
a measure for the self-government of Ireland. Let there be no 
misapprehension. Both questions will not hang together. Each 
must taken on its merits.” 

Later in the same debate Mr. Bonar Law said :— 

“It is a great mistake to suppose that the Government have 

ut compulsion for Ireland into the Bill as a —~ opinion. They 
intend to carry it. They believe that it will make a difference 
of military strength, and that it is their duty to face the con- 
sequences, whatever they may be. I pledge the Government not 
to go back, and declare that if the people think we are making a mistake 
we will give loyal support to any other Government which wishes to 
carry on the war.” 

In the face of these Pledges, who will dare to say that we are 
making an unpatriotic attack on Mr. Lloyd George in demanding 
the increase of Man-Powcr here promised, and. acknouledged 
to be available ? 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
— =F 
THE PROSPECT. 
UR first duty, which is also a pleasure, is to con- 
gratulate the Italians on the splendid skill and 
courage with which they have withstood the great Austrian 








attack. W i ing on Thursday, we feel that whatever may happen | 


in the coming weeks, they have accomplished already one 
of the great feats of war, which is recovery efter reverse. It 
is easy for an Army to go on in the full flood of success, but to 
rise again from the depths of a disaster is another matter 
altogether. The attack of the Austrians has probably been 
rightly described as the greatest effort they have made during 
the war. But in spite of all their accumulation of men and 
material, and in spite of the fact that they have practised 
the latest and most ingenious German methods Pi attack, 
their spirit has not been equal to an encounter with the 
renovated Italian Army. Though it has not been actually 
proved that Austria was compelled to make this attack by 
imperative orders from Berlin, the assumption thet she did 
receive those orders fits in with, and explains, the situation. 
Austria is never likely to make a more serious bid for victory 
than she is making now. Her people at home are all at sixes 
and sevens, firmness of control has relaxed at Vienna, and 
in many of the Austrien and Hungarian towns the people 
are clamouring for bread. Moreover, we suspect that the 
inroads made upon the loyalty—or, since loyalty is probably 
the wrong word, let us say the compliance or docility—of the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Yugo-Slavs by means of Italian 
propaganda have been serious. The weapon which had been 
used successfully against Italy has been turned against 
Austria-Hungary. Of course the Italians have been per- 
fectly right to use this weapon, and there is no doubt that 
the methods of enticing over some of the Austro-Hungarian 
troops have been as ingenious as they have been successful. 
It is one of the curses of this worst and greatest of all wars 
that the despicable tntrigues end trickeries of Germany and 
her allics have necessarily to be imitated. But what an 
appalling picture it is, this competition in the arts of seduction ! 
If Austria fails in her present long-expected campaign, her 
disintegration is bound to proceed more rapidly. Her final 
failure will be the signal for which her various discontented and 
oppressed racial elements are waiting. Germany came to her 
help before, but Germany is not likely to be able to do so 
again. Though the end may not be yet, Austria faces her 
fate and the increasing resentment of her own people in 
hopeless loneliness. 

As regards the fighting in France, it remains as true as ever 
that every day which passes without an advance by the Germans 
is a day lost to them and gained by the Allies. It is not 
enough for Germany to win victories that are not decisive. 
If she docs not get a decision—decisive victory for her means 
the separation of the French and British Armies, the crushing 
of one or both of them, and the capture of Paris or the Channel 
ports—she will have failed in all respects. It must not be pre- 


tended, however, that the whole of the present campaigning 
season will not be an exceedingly anxious time for the Allies. 
Probably we shall not be able to breathe freely till the winter, 
but every day that passes without a serious further German 





advance lightens the strain a little and increases hopefulnes 
because the end of the period of endurance and suspense Fe 
nearer. Meanwhile the Americans are pouring into France 
with a rapidity which only optimists in their moments of 
greatest elation could have predicted. So far as one can ge 

the American Army in France should grow henceforth at Ps 
ever-increasing rate. It is quite well known to those who 


have to do with the assembling of armies that even when 
the men and the means of transport are ready from the 


beginning, the first weeks or months of assembly are necessarily 
the period of greatest delay. This is because the whole 
machinery of reception and maintenance has to be created— 
the framework has to be designed and manufactured. Whe 
once that has been done the filling up of the framework with 
men and material is a much quicker process. 


The fourth phase of the German advance of this vear hag 
apparently ended, and the total result so far is that the Allied 
line is some seventy miles longer than it was when the first 
great German attack began on March 21st. As Sir Frederick 
Maurice has pointed out in the Daily Chronicle, this lengthening 
of the line means that from sixteen to eighteen more divisions 
have to be kept in the front than before the campaign began, 
This is of course a strain upon General Foch’s reserves; but 
the Germans have also made considerable calls upon their 
reserves, and in the long run the side which uses its reserves 
more wisely by throwing them in at the really critical moments 
will win. The masterly coolness with which General Foch has 
refused to mistake tight corners for supreme crises has been 
beyond praise. According to Sir Frederick Maurice's estimate, 
just before the Crown Prince’s attack on May 27th the enemy 
had seventy divisions in reserve. The Crown Prince has 
employed at least forty-three of those divisions. This estimate 
is not at all unflattering to our hopes, but, as Sir Frederick 
Maurice reminds us, Prince Rupprecht on the British front has 
been quiet for some time, and we must reckon that he has been 
able to withdraw for rest, training, and refitment a certain 
number of divisions. It is also possible that more divisions 
have been brought from Russia. A!together, it would not be 
safe to put the German reserves now fit to take part in another 
great battle at less than forty divisions. In other words, the 
Germans might make another attack, at any time and at any 
point, equal in weight to the Crown Prince’s last two efforts 
combined. 

Venturing upon the rashness of prophecy, we would say that 
the coming winter is certain to be a real turning-point in the 
war. If the Germans can bring off a great success by land 
before then, the Allies will be in a worse position geographi- 
cally than they were at the beginning of the war, and with the 
help of America we shall have to set to work to rebuild our 
fortunes. It would be a grim task, but we should certainly 
undertake it, and ultimately we should win, as we did in 
similar circumstances in the great French wars. But if, as 
we hope and firmly believe will happen, the Germans do not 
bring off a great success before the winter, Germany will be 
faced by the question whether it is worth while to go on. By 
that time she will have had to abandon all hope of winning the 
war, unless indeed she is prepared to carry it on for two or 
three years while she builds up and trains the man-power 
which is presumably at her disposal in the new Baltic State 
(see an article which we print elsewhere) and other parts-of 
Russia. But even the Baltic State would be a questionable 
source of man-power, and Germany might not think it profit- 
able to carry on for a doubtful hope while all her industries 
starved. After all, she is a great commercial country just 
as much as a great military country. If she decided, however, 
to follow the wili-o’-the-wisp, she would set to work to make 
another “impenetrable barrier” upon her Western Front. 
She would not hope to advance beyond it, but she would hope 
to hold it intact till the patience or strength of Britain, France, 
Italy, and America was exhausted. All this lies in the future ; 
but meanwhile can nothing more than actual fighting be done 
by the Allies to prepare for these coming days? Emphatt- 
cally yes. (1) We must, and can, go to the help of Russia. 
Ways and means must be left to the Government, but the 
need is urgent. To help Russia is now the first problem of 
statesmanship. (2) We ought to make it clear to Germany 
that however long she carries on the war she will not be 
allowed to profit by it industrially. The German submarines 
are being steadily overcome. The control of the sea will 
certainly remain to the Allies. We have not talked enough 
about our naval power. Germany ought to be told without 
delay that she will be excommunicated—cut off from all 
trade and converse with the outer world by sea—till she 
comes to her senses. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT IRELAND. 
T is not yet too late to apply Conscription in Ireland. 
We confess that when one opportunity after another of 
applying it was allowed to slip by after Mr. Lloyd George 
had made his famous pledge in the House of Commons, we 
felt that no fresh opportunities could possibly occur. It 
seemed too good a thing to happen that Providence would go 
on playing into the hands of a Government who were always 
too timid to act. Action might have been taken immediately 
after the pledge was issued—within a few hours, by a stroke 
of surprisc—but nothing was done. Another opportunity 
eccurred when the rebel leaders were arrested. For the 
moment Ireland held her breath; she was puzzled, and for 
several days at least the Higher Command of the rebels was 
in disorder. Now yet another favoureble opportunity presents 
itself, less sharp in outline but still very real. There is no 
doubt that the Sinn Feiners till quite recently set great store 
on their hopes of active sympathy from the United States. 
It is not in the least to be wondered at that they did, for 
Home Rulers in this country provided them. with plenty of 
arguments and evidence. It has at last, however, become 
as plain as daylight to the rebels and their friends that popular 
opinion in the United States, so far from sympathizing with 
them, has become openly, and even vehemently, hostile. The 
moment of disillusionment in Ireland is the moment for the 
Government to act. The attempt on the part of several 
British newspapers to show that Home Rule was necessary 
in order to satisfy American opinion was not a creditable 
episode. They called in aid an intervention which they would 
have resented in all other circumstances. In a matter of 
this kind it is not possible to produce chapter and verse to 
support ene’s suspicions, but when reading many of the 
messages sent by British correspondents in the United States 
we had an uncomfortable feeling that they were not perfectly 
sincere—that they were written to order. It is not necessary 
to suppose that any correspondent in reporting upon the facts 
in the country to which he is accredited wilfully misleads ; it 
may be merely that he has a too pliant mind, or is over-anxious 
to provide suitable ammunition for the writers of leading 
articles. “Tell me what you want to prove,” said the 
election agent to the Parliamentary candidate, “ and I will 
find you the statistics.” At all events, the pretence that 
American opinion required the creation of a Parliament in 
Ireland has collapsed. The chief source of financial assistance 
for Irish movements has dried up. This fact has been a hard 
blow for the Sinn Fein and Nationalist alliance, though it 
has been thoroughly deserved. 

Of course Providence may be so kind as to supply the 
Government with yet another opportunity, but such a thing 
is not seriously to be looked for. If the Government do not 
act now, they will probably never find the conditions more 
favourable. The timidity with which the Government have 
behaved in Ireland finds no parallel in the manner with which 
the American Government treat Irish undesirables. We read 
that Jeremiah O'Leary, who has been wanted by the American 
lice on a charge of treason, has been arrested. O’Leary had 
forfeited bail on May 7th when he fled from New York. It 
was stated by the prosecutor in Court that O'Leary had dis- 
appeared owing to his fear that a German woman spy who is 
under arrest would inform against him. The American 
authorities have also arrested Cornelius. Lehane, the “* Am- 
bassador of the Irish Republic,” and Martin Plunkett. There 
are no rights of extra-territoriality for Irish Ambassadors in 
America! If our own Government were installed at Washing- 
ton, O'Leary would probably at this moment be living peace- 
fully on the chicken farm which he had bought and was 
ostensibly working at the time of his arrest. It is almost 
incredible that our Government should have refrained from 
applying a policy in Ireland which they believed to be both 
just and practicable owing to an entire misapprehension of 
what would be said and thought in the United States. 

Compare with the real feeling in America about Ireland the 
spirit which inspires our authorities in any one of their daily 
acts in the administration of Irish affairs. The other day, for 
example, the Board of Trade, in spite of the fact that all the 
Irish railwaymen except those on the Great Northern Railway 
struck work on St. George’s Day, raised the railway war bonus 
and wages. We do not know what the official excuse of the 
Board of Trade was, but apologists for the Government 
explained that it was necessary to make the Irish rate of wages 
correspond to English conditions. Why, in the name of wonder, 
should the Irish railwaymen get out of the pockets of the 
English taxpayer English conditions of wages while Ireland 
absolutely refuses to accept English conditions of service ? 
Could such a thing happenin America? If there isany economic 
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pressure in Ireland owing to the war, there is of course nothing 
comparable with that in the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
porter at Ballymuck Station with three or four trains in the 
course of the day to attend to gets the same wages as the porter 
at Crewe or Clapham Junction whose mates have gone out to 
the front and whose work bas been perhaps doubled or 
trebled. The timidity of the Government is the more sur- 
prising because the Irish Nationalist leaders are not by any 
means ramping and roaring lions with ferocity blazing in their 
eyes. It may seem a paradox—since the Nationalists have 
joined themselves, for all practical purposes, to the truly 
violent Sinn Feiners—yet it is just to charge the Nationalist 
leaders with timidity. For a long time they have professed to 
be the champions of a Constitutional policy; but when Sinn 
Fein looked like collaring the whole of Ireland, the Nationalists! 
promptly surrendered their Constitutionalism and joined with 
the Sinn Feiners in open resistance to the law. Why ? Because 
they dared not do otherwise. Never had the Nationalists had 
such a glorious opportunity for commending their cause to 
Englishmen, Scotsmen, and Welshmen. They had only to say 
that they accepted to the full the obligations which lie upon us 
all in this war, and the rest of the United Kingdom would have 
found it extremely difficult ever afterwards to refuse anything 
they desired. The tendency would have been for every sort of 
political indulgence and money grants, of generous if not 
fabulous amount, to be dealt out by grateful and thoroughly 
placated Englishmen. The irrationality which caused this 
glorious opportunity to be missed is particularly distressing in 
a leader like Mr. Dillon, who has had a very long political 
experience and is widely read and travelled. But of course 
this irrationality is characteristic of Irish Celtic leaders, and it 
makes all dealings with Ireland notoriously baffling, tedious, 
and hopeless. Englishmen, whose political genius runs to 
coherent bargaining and compromise, feel in their relations 
with the Irish that they are conversing with people who move 
on an entirely different intellectual plane. They cannot 
appreciate people who are incapable of making practical and 
common-sense arrangements. But when all has been said, 
timidity rather than irrationality is the special explanation of 
Mr. Dillon’s unfruitful, and indeed disastrous, leadership. The 
situation deprives the Government of all excuse for not 
meeting with strength the weakness of their opponents. Any 
one can point to instances of hesitating government resulting 
in failure in Ireland, but it is extremely difficult to find 
instances to the contrary—instances of firmness which have 
not succeeded. 

Apart from the general feeling among Irish rebels that 
the British Government do not mean what they say, there 
is, of course, an appalling amount of ignorance in Ireland. 
Upon this ignorance organizers of discontent, whether they 
be politicians or priests, are able to trade freely. We have 
never been able to discover why it should be thought impossible 
to remove some of this ignorance. We set up Departments 
for the express purpose of dissipating the heathenish ignorance 
about British aims which exists in some foreign countries. 
We supply them with free cinema shows. Why do we not 
have a Propaganda Department for Ireland, where ignorance 
is probably often worse, and is certainly more dangerous ¢ 
We heard latcly of a characteristic conversation between an 
employer and a workman in Ireland. The workman had 
just returned from chapel, where his priest had advised the 
congregation if they were conscripted to shoot their officers. 
The workman, with that mixture of courtesy and violence 
which is the peculiar product of the Irish Celtic nature, was 
holding forth to his employer on the infamy of an “ alien” 
Government conscripting a free, proud, and ancient race 
into a foreign Army. “ That’s all very well,” said the 
employer, “ but we must have men in the Army or we shall 
be beaten by the Germans. How would you like the Germans 
to come here and loot your house, seize your land, and make 
you work on it for a starvation wage?” “ But what woul | 
our Fleet be doing then?” asked the workman. Here was 
a man who talked himself into a white-heat of passion about 
the “ foreign” Army and the “ foreign” Government calmly 
assuming that if the Germans reaily tried to seize Ireland 
Ireland would be protected by “our” Fleet! Those who 
know Ireland could supply countless similar examples of 
ignorance. A rural labourer was heard recently to say, 
when an acroplane flew overhead, that the English had 
“ brought these things over” to catch conscripts. He had 
a vision of aeroplanes throwing out cables with grappling-irons 
attached to haul up labourers from the fields of Ireland. 
Another illustration of ignorance was provided by the priest 
who solemnly and with an air of magnanimity assured his 
congregation that Irish fishing vessels which were lost in 
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the Irish Sea had not been torpedoed by an English submarine. 
Then there was the appearance of that phantom black pig, 
a portent of great events—probably another rebellion ?— 
which agitated the countryside. Apparently when great 
events are toward, a black pig may always be looked for. 
The strange thing, as one newspaper remarked, was that 
not et td could see the pig. Strange indeed! Cannot 
some at least of all this darkness be relieved ? There is great 
need for propagandists to do in Ireland what Lord Denbigh 
finds to be necessary even in England. There might no doubt 
be some risk to those who carry the torch of truth. They 
might expect to have stones thrown at them and shillelaghs 
brendished in their faces. But when volunteers are required 
for more or less dangerous work, it is often found that they 
come forward in direct proportion to the risk. 





THE OUTPOURING OF MONEY. 
YHE demand of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
another Vote on Account for £500,000,000 has given 
an opportunity to the daily Press and to the House of Com- 
mons to protest against the absolutely reckless way in which 
public money is still being spent. From the beginning of the 
war private individuals outside Parliament and a. minority 
of Members of Parliament have exerted themselves to secure 
some economy in public expenditure. It must be sorrow- 
fully recorded that their efforts, with a few minor exceptions, 
have been in vain. So far from any economy being effected, 
the scale of extravagance has pom ever more lavish. At 
the present moment we ought to be spending relatively less 
than we were at a time when Russia accounted for a large 
part of our financial burden. Russia has fallen out of the 
war, but instead of any reduction there is an increase of 
three-quarters of a million a day in this year’s Estimates as 
compared with last year’s expenditure. The only general 
explanation which can be found is the fact that public expen- 
diture is being controlled to a very large extent by the people 
who are themselves paid out of that expenditure. We have 
left far behind us the salutary maxim that he who pays the 
piper shall call the tune; at present the tune is being called 
by the pipers themselves in the shape of a gigantic civilian 
army af officials of every grade, a of them inspired by 
the hope of making their offices, established for purely war 
purposes, permanent. 

Several attempts have been made to deal with this notorious 
scandal by the Chiasadbies on Public Expenditure over which 
Mr. Herbert Samuel presides. Pr:tically nothing has been 
done to give effect to the recommendations of that Committee. 
The Treasury did indeed, as a result of this Committee’s last 

teport, procegd to appoint two new Committees, one, consisting 
of prominent business men, to deal with the question of 
Government contracts, the other, consisting mainly of officials, 
to deal with the question of overstafting of Government 
offices. Some idea of this overstaffing can be gathered from 
particulars recently given by Mr. Stanley Baldwin in answer 
to a question from Mr. Herbert Samuel. These particulars 
relate to the conditions prevailing in certain Government 
offices in February last. Since that date most of the offices 
concerned have continued to expand their staffs. The 
Ministry of Munitions, as the public will expect, heads the 
list with a central staff at the headquarters offices in London 
of no less than 16,809 persons, exclusive of the staffs of the 
"ptr oye offices, of arsenals and national factories. This 
sondon staff costs the — sum of £2,775,000 a year. 
There can be not the slightest hesitation in saying that a 
staff of this magnitude is not only unnecessary, but is actually 
obstructive to national work. It is enormously in excess of 
the corresponding staff in Paris, which, as we are able to 
state authoritatively, consists of 2,600 persons. The evidence 
of private firms who have occasion to deal with the Ministry of 
Munitions is that hours of valuable time are wasted in hunting 
about from department to department to get an answer on a 
simple point. The numerous branches and sub-branches of the 
Ministry of Munitions, as has been pointed out by the Select 
Committee on Public Expenditure, are engaged in blocking 
one another’s way, and also blocking the progress of private 
firms engaged in supplying munitions. Whether a staff of 
even a tenth of this size is needed for the central work in 
London is doubtful. The War Office comes next with a 
staff of 16,100; then the Ministry of National Service with a 
headquarters staff of 994, and “ regional and local staffs ” 
amounting to 13,516. What the Ministry of National Service 


does with its 14,000 officials nobody has ever in public ex- 
plained, but there is good reason to believe that a considerable 
— of its activities is devoted to struggling with the 
<miployment Exchange Department, which in turn has 
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staffs amounting to 5,763. In addition to these two bedies 
which largely overlap and confuse one another, we have the 
Ministry of Pensions with a staff of 5,714, which is engaged 
to a considerable extent in similar work, for it quite properly 
attempts to find employment for discharged soldiers. Yt jg 
useless to follow the portentous list of Departmental staffs 
re, 4 further in detail. The total number of persons employed 
in February last was 94,500, and the annual cost was £13,308,000, 
But these figures even then only covered a portion of oyr 
bureaucracy, and many of these offices have since been con- 
tinually expanding their staffs, and are expanding them still, 

It was because of the indignation created throughout the 
country at the enormous expense incurred in paying this 
gigantic army of officials, which now, Mr. Herbert Samuel 

us, exceeds 100,000 men and women, that the 
Treasury, tardily taking action, appointed the Committes 
above referred to to inquire into the overstaffing of 
Government offices. Sir John Bradbury presided over 
the Committee, and it included other members of 
the bureaucracy—namely, Mr. Warren Fisher, of Somerset 
House, and Miss Durham, of the Employment Exchango 
Department. The Committee has now issued an interim 
Report, but that section of the public which has not grasped 
the true character of the official mind will be surprised to 
learn that this interim Report has no bearing upon 
the main subject entrusted to the Committee. Instead of 
suggesting means by which these overgrown stafls may be 
at once reduced, the Committee at great length considers 
on what principles further staffs should be recruited. The 
question it discusses through six folio pages of close print is 
whether these separate Departments should be allowed to 
recruit their stafls themselves, or whether they should be 
compelled to recruit through the Civil Service Commission, 
that body to be expanded accordingly in order to be able to 
deal with all the applications anticipated. 

If the Departments are allowed to select their own 
staffs, then it is certain that officials of almost every grade 
will bring into Government employment their own friends 
and relations regardless of the needs of the service or of the 
efficiency of the servant. This is being done to-day on a 
ae scale. In addition, as Sir John Bradbury’s Com- 
mittee reports, officials discharged by one Department for 
sheer incompetence are taken on by another Department, 
sometimes at higher salaries. In these respects control by 
the Civil Service Commissioners would effect improvement, 
but it must not be forgotten that the Commissioners, though 
occupying the position of Judges in the sense that they are 
irremovable except by a vote of both Houses, have on 
occasion allowed themselves to be overruled by Ministers of 
the Crown, and given their sanction to questionable appoint- 
ments. The Civil Service Commission has. now been to a 
large extent superseded by the Employment Exchange 
Department invented by Mr. Churchill when he was at the 
Board of Trade. This Department was started with the 
pretext of finding work for the unemployed. It has eflect- 
ively found work for thousands of clerks who wish to be 
employed in its own and some other Government Departments. 
Apart from this achievement, there is no evidence that this De 
partment has done any work which could not have been better 
done by private agencies. It has proceeded step by step to 
extend its operations, which mainly consist in card-indexing 
names of persons who are seeking now, or ever have sought, a 
change in their employment. The manipulators of this card- 
index occupy buildings covering several acres of land at Kew. 

Not content with dealing with manual workers, the Employ- 
ment Exchange Department has latterly organized a special 
branch for dealing with professional workers, in spite of the 
fact that a number of highly efficient organizations have long 
been in existence for helping professional workers to find 
employment. No better illustration could be found of the 
relative impotence of a Minister in face of the permanent 
officials of his Department than the way in which the officials 
of this Department have compelled‘ Mr. G. H. Roberts to 
give his implied sanction to their policy. Mr. Roberts 1s 
one of the ablest of the many able B sem Ministers who have 
come to the front in the past few years. All his instincts are 
opposed to the centralizing tendencies of our ever-growing 
bureaucracy, yet behind his back the officials of his Depart- 
ment are building up an organization which will deprive 
labour of every kind of freedom of movement without official 
sanction. In the meantime most of these new Departments 
are engaged in warring against one another; nearly all are 
engaged in increasing the taxes of the public. This is not an 
exaggerated picture of what is going on to-day. Indeed, 
those behind the scenes would paint the realities in an even 
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darker colour. Yet, so far as can be gathered, the country 
is powerless to prevent this waste of its money and this 


interference with its liberties. 





FREEING THE ARABS. 


rE\HE casual student of war-maps must often have been 
| fascinated by the great blank space labelled “ Syrian 
Desert” or “ Arabia ” which intervenes between our armies 
in Palestine and in Mesopotamia. It must seem to him 
full of unknown terrors, threatening at any moment to cut 
short the progress of our victorious forces. The blank space 
is so large, compared with the area occupied by our armies, 
that our military effort may appear to be puny and ineffective, 
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and the freedom of the Arabs, which the late General Maude | 
yomised to the inhabitants of Baghdad in March, 1917, may | 


look a remote possibility. In reality, the situation is far more 


promising than the map would suggest. In the first place, 
though the great Arabian Desert, which stretches from the 


Indian Ocean to the mountains of Armenia and from the | 


ligris to the Syrian plains, is a region apart, it is by no means 
self-contained and self-supporting. The Arabs have to trade 
with the outer world, exchanging their produce for European 
goods and arms. Their chief markets are in Syria and Meso- 
potamia, to which they make periodical visits. But the 
British blockade of Germany and Turkey has closed the 
Syrian marts, and the occupation of the Tigris and Euphrates 
Valleys has placed the Mesopotamian marts under British 
The Arabs must now conduct their trade under our 
supervision. Without our approval, they could import or 
export nothing of commercial value. The remote oases of 
Arabia, to which few Europeans have ever penetrated, are 
as much subject as Berlin or Constantinople to the all-per- 
vading influence of the British Navy. This economic factor, so 
little regarded, counts for much in the effect which our Eastern 
campaigns have undoubtedly exercised over the Arab race 
as a whole. 
but they impress the Arab, who is above all a keen man of 


control. 


Our armies may be only on the fringe of Arabia, | 


business, by their obvious mastery of his outlets for trade. | 


From the Turk he 
can get almost everything that may be imported in time of 
war. 
nomic superiority must have been impressed by now on 
many an Arab tribe that has never seen a British soldier. 
Another important fact 
etween Arab and Turk. They have nothing in common 
but their religion, and that bond of union has ceased to possess 
its old efficacy. Centuries have passed since the Turks, 
coming from Central Asia, overthrew the Arabian Caliphate, 
and gradually made themselves dominant over all the Arab 
lands. But the Arabs, though they yielded to the Turks and 


can get nothing; through the British he | 


Trade is a great teacher,and the moral of British eco- | 
| than before. 


is the fundamental antagonism | 
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reducing the Maronites of the Lebanon by famine. The 
direct result of this fiendish policy was the revolt in the 
Hedjaz, where the Shereef of Mecca proclaimed war on the 
infidel Committee of Union and Progress who had slaughtered 
the faithful Mcslems of Syria. The Shereef assumed the title 
of King of the Hedjaz, and speedily justified his claim to 
sovereignty by capturing all the Turkish garrisons in or near 
Mecca. At Medina, the terminus of the Hedjaz Railway, 
the Turks held firm, presumably because the Arabs lacked 
siege artillery. But the Red Sea coast was swept clear of 
the enemy, and the railway was subjected to incessant raids, 
extending as far as the Dead Sea, which is eight hundred 
miles to the north of Mecca. There is still a Turkish 
garrison in Yemen, the province at the south-western 
corner of Arabia, bordering on our Aden Protectorate, but 
it is completely isolated and helpless. Apart from this force, 
the Medina garrison, and the scattered posts along the railway, 
the Turks have no longer any hold on Western Arabia south 
of Amman. The Hedjaz rising has thus been successful. 
There can be no doubt, moreover, that the success of the 
Hedjaz Arabs, coupled with the British victories in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, has had a great moral effect on all the 
Arab peoples, stimulating their dislike of the Turk and giving 
them new hopes of liberation from his tyranny. 

We hear little or nothing of Central Arabia or Nejd, where 
the powerful Amirs, Ibn Rashid of Hail and Ibn Sa’ud of 
Riyadh, have long striven for supremacy. Ibn Sa’ud, whose 
domains extend to the Persian Gulf, is a good friend of ours, 
and has visited Basra during the present war to inspect the 
British Army. But Ibn Rashid, whose smaller and 
powerful kingdom lies farther north, midway between the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, is an old ally of the Turks, 
who helped him in his struggle with his rival. It would be 
interesting to know how far the course of the war has affected 
Central Arabian politics, and to what extent Ibn Rashid has 
seen fit to madily his pro-Turkish attitude. Lord Robert 
Cecil has stated that Ibn Rashid has been absent from 
his capital for a year. We may safely conjecture that 
Hail, the remote oasis which Doughty describes in his 
Arabia Deserta, is feeling the pinch, especially now that 
the Middle Euphrates Valley has been cleared of Turks, and 
the traffic in arms from Aleppo is thus made far more difficult 
To the north of Nejd, the powerful confeder- 
acies of the Anazah and Shammar control the nomads of the 
Syrian Desert, and they too, like Nejd, are divided by ancient. 
feuds. But the Turk never had much influence over these 
wandering tribes, and must have still less now that he has 
little to offer them as a set-off against the solid attractions 
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| of our good government in Mesopotamia and our tradin: 


served their new masters well in military and civil positions, | 


have always cherished a contempt for their conquerors. 


There is indeed all the difference in the world between the | 
quick-witted and imaginative Arab, who has a passion for | 


learning, and the dull heavy Turk, who cares for none of the 
arts and graces of life. If the Arab is the Frenchman of the 
Kast, the Turk is the Prussian without the Prussian’s desire 
to accumulate knowledge. So long as the old Turkish Empire 
endured, Arabs and Turks could live side by side without 
much friction. The Sultan did not care whether the Arabs 
were docile subjects provided that they did not interfere 
overmuch with his control of the Holy Places of Islam. A 
Turkish writ did not run in Arabia beyond the confines of the 
Turkish posts, but Constantinople was content to exercise 
@ general supervision by means of intrigues and bribes. The 
advent of the Young Turks changed all that. The Arabs 
at first welcomed the Revolution, believing that it would 
bring them better government. 
Young Turks meant to follow the policy of Rehoboam and to 
subject them to a far harsher rule than they had ever known. 
For the Young Turks made it clear that they would have 
no more semi-independent races. 5 
must be a good Turk. Armenians, Syrians, Arabs, Greeks, 
and Kurds must abandon their racial idiosyncrasies and 
become Turks once for all. The Armenians, being Christians, 
were the first to suffer. Obviously they could not be made 
Turks, and therefore they were exterminated. The Greeks 
were treated almost as cruelly; though they were not 
massacred wholesale, many thousands were robbed and 
expelled from the country. It was then the turn of the 
Syrians and their Arab kinsmen. The Young Turks took 
advantage of the war and the mobilization directed against 
Egypt to institute a systematic persecution in Syria, executing 
all the Syrian Moslem leaders whom they could catch and 


They soon found that the | 


Every subject of Turkey | We 
| freed or further enslaved 


| be seen, then, that the 
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facilities. The Arabs, though 
have a strong feeling of kinship and are united”by their eco- 
nomic interests. Nomad chiefs who own land in the Tigris 
and Euphrates Valleys are naturally predisposed to a British 
occupation which makes their property more secure, and 
therefore more valuable. One nomad who feels that he has 
gained by our advent is likely to impress the fact on others, 
and we may be sure that all Arabia has by now a shrewd 
idea of the superiority of British control over the misrule 
of the Turk. These considerations are greatly strengthened 
by the innate antagonism between Turk and Arab, and by 
the Hedjaz revolt, which has shown that the Turk, although a 
Moslem, can be lawfully fought by other Moslems. It w ill 
British armies in Palestine and Meso- 
potamia have already exerted a marked influence over the 
whole of that vast region which separates their fields of action, 
and that there is nothing fantastic in the programme of 
freeing the Arabs which General Maude announced at Baghdad, 
Only one word of caution is necessary in conclusion. It what 
we hope for cannot reasonably be achieved—or rather, if what 
has already been achieved cannot be secured--with the 
strength we are now using, that would not be an argument 
for pouring more troops into the East. Victory will be won 
or lost in Western Europe, and ultimately the Arabs will be 
according to the result. 


torn by tribal dissensions, 





THE NEW BALTIC STATE, 

S the situation in regard to the three Baltic Provinces was 
A left after the signing of the Peace of Brest, Germany hed 
disclaimed any intention of annexing Livonia or Esthonia (7'/e 
Chancellor in the Reichstag, February 2&th, 1918), but Russia under- 
took to refrain from all interference in the two Provinces, andl 
Austria ide the future fate of these 
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by their own national institutions” (Brest Treaty, Art. VI.). 
Courland was definitely separated from Russia (Brest Treaty, 
Art. 111.), Germany reserving a final decision as to its future 
political form (The Chancellor in the Reichstag, March 18th, 1918). 
A month later, at the end of April, 1918, the Chancellor made 
public an announcement that Germany had agreed to the formation 
of “one united monarchic constitutional State, with a common 
constitution and administration,” to be “ formed out of Courland, 
Livonia, Esthonia, the adjoining islands, and the city of Riga.” 
No more important act of State has proceeded from the Central 
Powers since the famous Manifesto of the Two Emperors to the 
Poles on November 5th, 1916. It remains to be seen whether 
its subsequent history will be as chequered. 

In the scant notices which have reached the English Press with 
regard to the situation in the new Baltic State, and the attitude 
of its component peoples, confusion has arisen owing to the use 
of the word “ Dict” for several very different bodies. The Dicts 
which existed before the war, four in number, representing 
Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, and the island of Oesel, were the 
Jast political relic of the once absolute domination of the German 
minority in the three Provinces. Fifty years ago the Balts— 
so the German element is called—under the Russian Governor- 
General, held in their hands practically the entire administration 
of the country. The Baltic Provinces were then an agricultural 
country, with smell and decaying handicraft industries in the 
towns. The conditions were mcdiacval, and the administration was 
mediaeval. The Diets, representing the Ritterschaften, the almost 
exclusively German landowning class (eighty per cent. of the large 
landowners in Courland are German, and ninety per cent. in 
Esthonia and Livonia), ruled the land, and the Town Councils, 
2s exclusively German as the Diets, ruled the towns. Neither 
had jurisdiction in the sphere of the other. Each appointed a 
catena of officials, in the higher ranks mostly unpaid, Judges 
who administered German (Baltic) Law, teachers in the schools, 
and pastors in the Lutheran Church. The Balts thus richly 
privileged were amongst the most loyal, as they were amongst 
the most efficient, subjects of the Tsar. As for the other races 
who inhabited these parts, the Esths and the Letts, representing 
between them some four-fifths of the entire population, they had 
no voice, They were just beginning to want to find a voice. 

In the “seventies” and “eighties” of the last century the 
Russian Government, under the influence of one of those waves 
of Pan-Slav enthusiasm which periodically move across the mighty 
—they are still mighty—Russian deeps, set on foot a policy of 
thoroughgoing Russification in the Baltic Provinces. Unre- 
mittingly applied, this policy had before the war come near to 
stripping tho Balts, not indeed of their crushing social predominance 
—for that is based on economic factors, primarily on their ownership 
of the land—but of almost all their political privilege. The 
Russian bureaucratic system was introduced in town and country. 
The Russian Criminal Code was substituted for the medizeval 
Baltic Law. The primary schools were taken out of the hands 
of pastor and Filler, the (German) secondary schools were Russified, 
and the admirable University of Dorpat (an institution with a 
past and an individuality as distinguished and as distinctive as 
Trinity, Dublin, with which in other respects, too, it had not a 
little in common) was closed, empticd of its students and professors, 
and reopened as a colourless and inefficient Russian High School 
under a new namo. (It was called Juriew.) In the towns the 
Russian Municipal Constitution was early introduced; and in 
the freely elected Municipal Assemblics—the Russian Municipal 
Constitution is on very democratic lines—the proud end wealthy 
German Stadtvdter found themselves forced for the first time to 
edmit the despised Letts to their councils. In the large towns 
they have been able, not without difficulty, to maintain their 
ascendancy, for their prestige is still great; in the smaller towns 
they have for the most part been swamped, or, as the expression 
runs in Balticum, verlettet. Only the Diets remained as a rallying- 
point of Baltentum, shorn of the realities of power and hampered 
in every direction by the veto of Russian tchinorniki, but in their 
constitution still untouched. The Ritlerschaften darcd not attempt 
reform from within; for in any attempt at reform the Russian 
bureaucracy would assuredly havo taken a hend, and whoever 
might have benefited by the change, it would not have been the 
Germans. In truth, they suited the Russian programme best as they 
were; it was casicr to leavo them to decay from their own weakness 
than to substitute for them a genuine popular Assembly, the 
majority of which would on any sort of franchise be composed 
of Letts and Esths, most of them belonging to the extreme wing 
of Revolutionary Social Democracy. So the Diets survived until 


the war, and indeed until the German occupation, by which time 
the Balts had lost all the love they ever had for Mother Russia. 








In September last the Courland Diet, at the instigation of the 
occupying authorities, called a National Assembly at Mitau. The 
famous July Resolution of the Reichstag on war aims was barely 
two months old; it was clear that “self-determination” wag 
likely to play an important part in the peace negotiations; and 
it was felt that it might be convenient to have in being q 
representative body, a suitable representative body, ready to 
“determine” itself when the time should come. The Diet could 
not with decency be cast for the réle of a representative body, 
So a Courland National Assembly was convoked. It was con. 
stituted as follows. Of eighty representatives, thirty-one 
represented the big landowners (mostly—eighty per cent,— 
German), twenty-seven the rural Communes (exclusively Lett), 
seventeen the towns, four the Lutheran Church, one the Roman 
Catholic Church. On the rural Communes, of which the Ritter aro 
not members, the Lettish landowning peasants, the so-called Wirte, 
have a dominating voice. The Wirte are labourers who hayoe 
availed themselves of the land purchase facilities, which hayo 
been in existence—originally, it is fair to state, on the initiative 
of the Ritterschaften in the Diots—since the “ sixties” of the last 
century. They hold in Courland 38:1 por cent. of the land, while 
the Ritter hold 41°6 per cent. They are thrifty and hard-working, 
and before the war and tho ravages committed by the retreating 
Russian armies in 1915 were a prosperous class. The Socialist 
Letts in the towns hate them; they used to call them the “ Grey 
Barons,” because, they said, they were nearly as bad as the “ Black 
Barons ” (the Ritter). They are only aminority (thirty or forty per 
cent.) of the Lettish agricultural population. The majority (sixty or 
seventy per cent.) are labourers (Knechie), who are in the same 
position as the English agricultural labourer or worse. They 
have no land of their own, and are only represented indirectly 
(one representative for ten votes) on the Communes, whereas 
the Wirte have direct representation. Besides the representatives 
of the Communes, some of the seventzen representatives of the 
towns can probably be regarded as representing the Letts. The rest, 
with the exception of the representative of the Roman Catholic Church 
(who was there to speak for the Lithuanian immigrants, an indo- 
pendent element, not generally pro-Lett), may be considered to 
represent the Balt minority. It was not therefore an ideal franchise 
fora “ representative body,” though it was a better than Courland 
in all her previous history had ever known. 

The proceedings, which were brief, were in German. The 
Assembly declared itself the legitimate representative of Courland ; 
it asked for German protection, and it asserted the “ natural 
unity ” of all the three Provinces. It then appointed a National 
Council (Landrat or Landesrat, the accounts vary es to the name) 
of twenty members to represent the Province on all future occagions, 
and dissolved. It is with this body, which may be compared 
with the Council of State in Poland or the Raad van Vlaanderen 
in Belgium, that the Germans have subsequently dealt. The 
Council scems at one stage to have offered the Ducal crown to 
the Emperor William as King of Prussia; but the settlement 
for which it has throughout pressed, and which, as has already 
been indicated, was ultimately adopted, was the maintenance 
of the traditional unity of the three Provinces, the cement of 
which is, and—if the unity of the Provinces is to be preserved— 
perheps can only be, the German element which alone is common, 
to all three. Tho trouble is that the non-German elements, or 
large sections of thom, do not wish the unity of the Provinces to 
be preserved. 

When the Germans occupied Courlend in 1915, large numbers 
of tho Letts fled bofore the invader into Russia. It was out of 
these refugees that the Lettish Battalions were originally formed. 
The last Russian Census gave Courland a population of six hundred 
and seventy-four thousand. A German Census, taken in September, 
1915, gave only two hundred and thirty thousand. So greatly 
wes the population diminished. Amongst others, the political 
leaders, and particularly those of the powerful Socialist Parties, 
the majority of whom sympathize with the Bolshevists, were 
mostly gone. Those who romained—it is not quite clear in what 
proportion the bourgeois and Socialist elements were represented 
in their ranks—were profoundly alarmed at the prospect of the 
meeting of the National Assembly, and the antecedent probability 
that it would give the go-by to the Nationalist solution which 
they desire. In order, before it met, to put on record these desires, 
they asked leave of the German occupying authorities to hold a 
Lett Conference. The authorities were at first apparently nervous, 
and refused permission; but they are particularly anxious to 
avoid what they call “Irish” conditions in the new State, and 
there are signs that, coming as strangers to the country, they are 
somewhat aghast at the hatred with which the Balts are regarded. 
After some hesitation they agreed to the holding of the Lett 
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Conference, and the Conference was accordingly held in July, 
1917. Its first act was to protest against any form of union of 
the three Provinces in one State, on the ostensible ground of 
Esth-Lett differences ; it proposed to carve out a Lett State from 
what may be called Lettland (South Livonia, Courland, and 
Lattgalia, in which the Letts constitute seventy-five per cent. 
of the population), for which it claimed “ self-determination ” 
at the expiry of one year. The new State was to be neutral under 
an international guarantee. 

A similar body mot at the same time (July, 1917) at Reval. It 
was composed of seventy Esths, elected on democratic lines by 
the Esth population under the autonomy which the first Russian 
Revoluticnary Government had granted to the Esths in April, 
1917. It declared for the erection of an autonomous State within 
the boundaries of Russia, to include what may be called Esthland 
(Esthonia and the Esth parts of North Livonia, in which the Esths 
constitute ninety per cent. of the population). Esth and Russian 
were declared the official languages. Having sat for a single day, 
it appointed a National Council and dissolved. 

The Esthonian and Livonian Ritterschaften would have nothing 
to do with this body, and were disposed to play a part of their 
own. Early in 1918 their two Diets formally denounced the 
connexion with Russia, and at the same time appealed to Germany 
for protection. After the German lightning occupation of Livonia 
and Esthonia at the end of February, 1918, as a sequel to 
M. Trotsky’s rejection of the German peace terms at Brest, the 
old Diets were tacitly replaced, at the instigation of the German 
occupying authorities, by two National Assemblies on the Courland 
model, which met at Riga and Reval in April, 1918, and dissolved 
after appointing two National Councils for Livonia and Esthonia 
respectively. The way was then clear. The two National Councils 
formally proclaimed their independence of Russia, their communica- 
tion being conveyed through the German Chancellor to M. Joffe, 
the Russian Representative in Berlin, at the latter’s request. 
The four National Councils of Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, and 
Ocsel (in which last, too, the Diet seems to have been replaced 
by a National Council) then addressed a Joint Petition to the 
German Emperor, asking for the fusion of all the Provinces in a 
single Baltic State, connected by military and economic treaties 
with the German Empire. To this Petition the Chancellor in 
April, 1918, made the reply which has been referred to in the 
opening paragraph of this article. 

The first Esth National Council (the one sppointed by the 
Conference of Esths in April, 1917) protested in advance against 
the holding of the National Assemblies under German auspices, 
and bitterly attacked the union of the three Provinces on the 
ground of Esth-Lett differences. This National Council rocently 
sent a delegation to France, Italy, end Great Britain, all of which 
Powers have now recognized it as representing, in Mr. Balfour's 
words, “a de facto independent body ” with “ informal diplomatic 
representatives ’’ in London and Paris. The new body offers 
points of analogy with M. Roman Dmowski’s Polish National 
Committee. 

All the above-mentioned Assemblies, Councils, and Conferences 
are commonly referred to in the English Press—when they receive 
any notice at all—as ‘ Diets.”” Whence the confusion, which it 
is hoped this article may help to clarify. O. DE L. 











THE CHARM OF ASSENT. 

W ISEACRES know what an inscrutable thing is the mind of the 

public. All we ordinary people, however, think that we 
can read it, and in these days of stress and conscious corporate 
feeling we daily, we might say hourly, declare it. But tho odd 
thing is we all differ about it. “* Every one says so-and-so,” exclaims 
one man; “ Every one thinks such-and-such,” says another; and 
the two assertions do not coincide. “ All the soldiers say this,” 
says a third; “All the soldiers say that,” maintains a fourth. 
Each man reports quito sincerely what he hears or overhears in 
clubs, trains, and "buses, at work or leisure, in every circle or cireum- 
.8tance. He cennot doubt, he says, what the public think about 
this person, or that measure, or the other situation. Neither can 
the man who has given a diametrically opposite account. What is 
the reason of this divergent evidence? All the witnesses are 
trustworthy, perhaps all live under much the same conditions. It 
is not a case of each man repeating the opinion of his own separate 
circle. Their means of knowledge are equal, and they are equally 
conscientious. It is impossible altogether to account for the 
disparity, but we believe that the subtle charm of assent casts a 
light upon the mystery. It is a charm which can never be logically 
explained, but it is always making itself felt. Setting aside a few 





ever seeking whom they may contradict, we are all listening always 
to hear something that we can agree with. Nothing else makes any 
impression upon our memories unless it is put in some startling form, 
in which case we regard it as eccentric and negligible, or perverse 
and insincere. Our ear is caught by the sound of our own opinions, 
just as it may be caught by the sound of our own names. Many 
of us, too, hear the sound of assent when no real assent was intended. 
We miss our interlocutor’s attempts at qualification, and do not 
perceive that in all his talk he is keeping open a door through which 
he can at a pinch slip away to an opposite conclusion. An audience 
may very likely take quite a different view of the upshot of his 
words from the one by which his immcdiate listener is impressed. 

All this, it may be said, has some truth in it; but it is a very 
partial explanation of the puzzle confronting us, and sometimes, 
when we hear educated men contradicting themselves about the 
opinions of an uneducated public, we find it difficult to banish the 
cynical suggestion that they have been purposely deceived by 
persons who desired to placate them, and so pretended agreement. 
No doubt frankness is a rarer quality than frank people aro apt to 
suppose, and a vast number of people in all ranks of life who would 
not lie think no harm whatever of concealment. We heard tho 
other day of a small tradesman who, being asked by a customer to 
sign a political petition on the ground that he had frequently 
expressed agreement with it, refused point-blank to lend his namo 
to any such an expression of opinion. He made a practice, he said, of 
agroeing with every customer who crossed the threshold of his shop, 
but when it came to so definite an expression of conviction as was in- 
volved in the signing of a document he always declined, preferring not 
to divulge his privatesentiments. We believe that to a large extent 
people in different strata of society do refuse their true minds to 
each other, and as a rule their method of refusal takes the form of a 
vague assent. It is by no means the less-educated class who have 
a monopoly of that form of conventional deception. How often 
have we heard an employer confess a like expedient. ‘I was very 
much put to it to answer a man in my employ the other day,” he will 
say. “I did not want to be misunderstood,” ho will continue; by 
which he means, as a rule, “I did not want to be definitely under- 
stood at all.” 

Whenever a person is conscious of a lesser fund of information than 
the person he is talking to, he will of course be more inclined to 
feign assent than if he felt himself to be upon the same intellectual 
plane. We should all think twice before correcting the figures of a 
great mathematician, though we know he is just as likely to make 
a slight mistake in common arithmetic as we are. Again, we may 
often see an able man, whose knowledge is chiefly from books, hesi- 
tate to contradict a comparatively ignorant speaker who has some 
practical experience upon the subject in question. Assent is by far 
the best vehicle of reserve. The man who contradicts is on his way 
to confide. He owes his confidence to the man he has corrected. 
When we speak of reserve, we mean as a rulo pride. If we think 
of the most popular and sympathetic men and women of our 
acquaintance, we shall find that a very large proportion of them 
are extremely reserved, though they have a superficial reputation 
for frankness. They talk little of themselves, their ideas or their 
convictions, and it is often with something of a shock that we find 
out after years of intimacy what these are. We thought that they 
agreed with us, but they do not. Some duty, or some sudden sense 
of indignation or distress, wrings from them their real thoughts, and 
we are startled. We mistook the nature of their sympathy. Thoy 
have assented, but they have not asserted, and we have been in a 
measure deceived. This form of reserve always goes with charm, 
about which there is of its very nature something incomprehensible. 
There are a few very delightful and healthy-minded persons who aro 
born wrestlers. They love to be in opposition ; they throw down the 
glove to every talker; they would as soon think of taking up an 
attitude of sympathetic agreoment as they would think of sponding 
their free time in dozing by the fire. Such men and women have a 
tonic effect, but there are not very many of them. Most people 
who seck occasion to differ are very unpopular. The man whose 
instinct it is to agree with what is said to him, and to enhance the 
proposition by corroborative evidence, is usually accounted good 
company. ‘ Do not contradict,” we say to children when we am 
seeking to enter them in the art of life; and Kings, before whom 
that art must be practised to perfection, are, we suppose, never 
openly contradicted by any one. The privilege, we imagine, would 
greatly smooth life, and throws some light upon that rather dark 
saying, “as happy as a King.” 

A man very eager for the truth will, especially in youth, feel the 
temptation to wrangle, both in the original and the modern sigaifi- 
cance of the word. On the other hand, every one who is eager to 
be taught must to some extent assume assent. If we want to know 





detached observers and a few mental swashbucklers who are for 





what some one has to tell us, we must talk to him in his own 
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language, and find means to agree with him. The word “ agree- 
able,” as it is commonly used, is a perpetual witness to the charm 
of assent. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_ 
[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 


THE LATE LORD CROMER. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—Mr. Lytton Strachey in a remarkable and brilliant book, 
Eminent Victorians, which he has recently published, presents us 
with the following portrait of Lord Cromer :— 

“Sir Evelyn Baring thought so too; but he did not say so; it 
was not his way. When he spoke, he felt no temptation to speak 
everything that was in his mind. [The italics are mine.] In all 
he did, he was cautious, measured, unimpeachably correct. It 
would be difficult to think of a man more completely the antithesis 
of Gordon. His temperament, all in monochrome, touched in with 
old blues and indecisive greys, was eminently unromantic. He 
had a steely colourlessness, and a steely pliability, and a steely 
strength. His life’s work had in it an element of paradox. 
it was passed entirely in the East; and the East meant very little 
to him; he took no interest in it. |The italics are mine.] It was 
something to be looked after. Jt was also a convenient field for 
the talents of Sir Evelyn Baring. Yet it must not be supposed he 
was cynical; perhaps he was not quite great enough for that. 
He looked forward to a pleasant retirement—a country place—some 
literary recreation. [The italics are mine in every case.] His 
ambition can be stated in a single phrase; it was to become an 
institution; and he achieved it. No doubt, too, he deserved it.” 


The greatest of poets, in a bitter meod, has the 
characteristics of a certain class of people, whom he did not like. 





described 


“They,” he says, 
“that have power to hurt and will do none, 

That do not do the things they mest do show, 

Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 

Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow, 

They rightly do inherit Heaven’s graces, 

And husband nature’s riches from expense; 

They are the lords and owners of their faces. . . .” 
Without trespassing on any ground which might be thought con- 
troversial (although this impression in grey monechrome with its 
“cold blues and indecisive greys”—indecisive!—will appear 
strange to those who knew Lord Cromer in the flesh, and it will 
he news to them that he “ felt no temptation to speak everything 
that was in his mind ’’; and perhaps it will startle them to learn 
t his “ habitual reticence ’’ of which Mr. Strachey speaks later 
and of his “diplomatic conscience ”’), I wish to correct one 
r two errors of fact in this delicate impressionist portrait. To 
-ay that Lord Cromer took no interest in the East is a misstate- 
ment of fact. There was not the minutest point of difference 
between the Oriental and the Occidental that did not interest Lord 
Cromer. He was never tired of discussing these differences. His 
written and printed notes bear witness to this interest, and I am 
vertain that the finished Oriental scholar who was once Lord 
Cromer’s secretary will corroborate what I have said. To say that 
he “kept up” his classics is misleading. It would be truer to 
soy he whole-heartedly plunged into the study of the classics, as he 
did inte the study of French and Turkish, at an advanced age, 
without having had any of the advantages of a Puble Schoo! or 
University education. The phrase “he looked forward to a 
pleasant retirement—a country place—some literary recreation ”’ 
will make those who knew Lord Cromer smile. His retirement 
consisted of incessant work in London, in Wimpole Street, where 
he died as he had lived: in harness. It would have been truer to 
ray that he looked forward to the same thing he could look 
back upon: tireless devotion in the service of his country. 
never possessed a country house, and I don’t think he ever got used 
to the cold summers of the North.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Mavrice Barine, Major, R.A.F. 

Headquarters, Independent Force, R.A.F., B.E.F., France. 
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THE STATE OF IRELAND. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
“in,—The Censorship, tor some reason best known to itself, works 
io prevent the British public from hearing too much of the state 
i affairs in lreland. Last year the pretext put forward was the 
necessity of securing a good “‘ atmosphere ” for the Convention; but 
ven now, when the Convention has reported its inability to agree 
ou @ single vital point in the new *‘ Constitution” it was supposed 
to beengaged in drafting, the prohibition is still maintained. Thus 
the reader of the English or Scottish papers hears little or nothing 
«t the boyeottings, shootings, riots, cattle-drivings, and so forth 
that are going on daily, and still less of the determined anti- 
(conseription and disloyalty campaign carried on by the unholy 
ziilance of the Irish Hierarchy and the Bolshevik Sinn Feiners. 
All the more welcome, then, are such sidelights as are from time 
thrown on the situation. The Daily Chronicle, whose 
ule orthodoxy, will not be questioned, published on Monday 
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last a letter from a special carrespondent in Ireland which is 
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worth more notice than it has received. Here are some of his 
points :— 

** Intimidation is universal. . - Many of the subscriptions 
to the so-called National Defence Fund and many of the signatures 
to the anti-Conscription pledge were obtained by intimidation 
direct and unashamed.” 

“When a well-known agriculturist astonished his Unionist 
friends by subscribing £100 to the Defence Fund he was asked for 
the reason, and this is what he said: ‘All my extra tillage this 
year would be wasted if I did not subscribe, for 1 should not get 
any men to reap my crops and gather in the harvest.’ ” 

“Six members of the Wicklow Urban Council, all local trades. 
men, who took exception to the Council passing a resolution against 
Conscription have ever since been subjected to a rigorous boycott.” 

Intimidation and cowardice naturally result in duplicity :— 

“‘Many months ago an Irish Member bitterly lamented to me 
the success of a policy for which he had voted repeatedly in the 

louse of Commons.” 

‘Just as the deportation of the Sinn Fein leaders has please; 
the farmer in his heart of hearts, any step taken by the Govern. 
ment to deliver the country from the oppression of the intimidator 
will be welcomed, though it may be with profound silence or a 
pretence of resentment.” 

But perhaps the most interesting point in the letter comes at 
the end. It will be remembered that there has of 
shrill outery over the appointment of Sir James Campbell, the 
most brilliant lawyer in Ireland, to the Chancellorship :— 

“T should like to warn English politicians that much of the 
recent changes in the Irish 


” 


late been 


Executive is inspired by disappointed, cynical lawyers. 

“The very little admiration I had from the first for the new 
combination of Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary diminishes 
day by day, but I would convert it into fulsome praise rather 
than see the criticisms I could make used as a lever to elevate 
mean and paltry men here who are intriguing for purely selfish 
ends. 

Truly the “ mean and paltry 
Charles James Fox, after a short experience of them, said that 
the Irish patriots always wanted ‘‘a job for themselves,” or since 
Swift, who knew it, spoke of the Irish Parliament as a “den of 
thieves.” Nor was it different in O’Connell’s time, 
Gavan Duffy tells us in Foung Ireland, “‘ there was an O’Connell 
Bank, of which he was governor, and an O’Connell Brewery, t 
which his youngest son lent his name for a share of the profits”; 
when Thomas Davis wrote of O’Connellisin as a combination of 
“unaccounted funds, bigotry, billingsgate, Tom Steel imissioz 
crude and contradictory dogmas and unrelieved stupidity,” 
MacNevin called it “a base mélange of tyranny and mendicaney.” 

The point to note is that these “‘ mean and paltry men”’ got into 
the saddle during those ten years when, as Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain has been reminding us, “ there was no government in Ire- 
land "’"—or, to put it more correctly, a Chief Secretary 
neglected all the high and responsible duties of his office and 
handed over the patronage of the country to the nominees of the 
United Irish League and the Ancient Order of Hibernians.—I am, 
Sir, Josrpy R. Fisaer. 
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men” have changed little 
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CONSCRIPTION FOR IRELAND. 
(To rHe Evrror or THe “‘ Specratror.’’] 

Sir,—There is a force in Great Britain which, 
mobilized, would in a fortnight compel this trembling-on-the-brink 
Government to apply Conscription to Ireland. I mean the agricul- 
turists. Hitherto they have kept quiet, no deubt because they were 
enjoying a not-too-well-earned immunity themselves. The British 
farmer has many good characteristics, but I never see him pleading 
for the exemption of his sons without recalling that quatrain of 
which the first two lines are more familiar than the last two:— 


if promptly 


*““My name is Norval; on the Grampian hills 

My father feeds his flocks; a frugal swain 

Whose constant cares were to increase his store, 

And keep his only son, myself, at home.” 

A good many Norvals are now having to go to 
will they sustain the reputation earned by thei 
an historic battlefield. And why, pray, should 
have to part with his son, and that son’s sorely 
needed services on the land, while his ¢ompetitor in [reland goes 
scot-free and reaps a rich harvest ? Is it fair ? Let every meeting 
of farmers, at every market in the country, pass a resolution o! 
indignation at the supineness of our Government, and call upon 
their Chambers of Agriculture to demand, as an elementary piece 
of justice, that this monstrous anomaly be forthwith put an end 
to. With this reinforcement, the campaign you have so ably con- 
ducted should be crowned with success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Peverit TuRNsvl. 


the front, and well 





A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 
{To tHe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I have just read the letter about ‘ St.’ Oliver Plunkett in 
your latest issue, and think it only just that another view of the 
same incidents should be presented. Bishop Burnet, who could 
not well be suspected of holding a brief for the Papists, writes 
thus in the History of His Own Times :— 

“ At this time [in 1681] the encouragement given in England to 
good swearers [i.e., against the Dissenters] brought over some ‘evi 
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a ieiilegadé 
Irish priests, and others of that nation, who thought themselves 
well qualified for that employment. Plunkett, the Popish Primate 
of Armagh, a wise and sober man, and who was for living quietly 
and in due submission to the Government, without engaging in 
the intrigues of State, had censured some of these priests for their 
yiciousness, and they drew in others to swear that there was a 
plot in Ireland to bring over the French and massacre all the 
English, and that Plunkett had a great bank of money prepared, 
and an army listed to assist in the design. He had nothing to say 
in his own defence but to deny all, so that he was condemned, 
and suffered very decently, expressing himself in many particulars 
as became a bishop, and denying everything that had been sworn 
against him with his last breath.” 





M. G. L. Torrennam. 


—] am, Sir, &c., 
Moretonhampstead. 





SINN FEIN IN AUSTRALIA. 
[To tHe Epnor or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Srr,—I am enclosing you a copy of a portion of a letter from an old 
pupil of mine, a prosperous lawyer in Australia for the last 
quarter of a century, as it may be not without interest for you to 
learn first hand from man the part being played in 
Australia by the Roman Catholic Church. You will see that the 
Irish Roman Catholics were quite loyal for the first year, and that 
it was entirely due to their clergy that the reaction set in. As 
you have dealt so courageously with the Irish question and its real 
crux, you will, I trust, forgive me for thus intruding on you. Mr. 
A. J. P. Macdonnell, the writer of the letter, authorized me in it 
to make any use that I thought fit of it.—l am, Sir, &c., 
Wiituam Ripeeway, Sc.D., F.B.A., Hon. LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., &c., 
Professor of Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Classics in tl 
University of Cambridge, «ce. 
Flendyshe, Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 
P.S.—Archbishop Mannix’s letter is now being circulated in 
‘This I know from a high Irish official. 


a clever 


thousands in Lreland. 








** North Queensland, 13 March, 1918. 

jong time since I wrote to you, 1 thought 
you might be interested to learn at first hand what happened 
to Conscription in Australia, or rather the true reasons why 
the country rejected it. The country itself as sound a 
bell. The reasons of rejection were Referendum 
qua Referendum, the Irish vote, Hughes’s personal character, the 
woman’s vote, ignorance. It is difficult to name the most potent 
of these causes—the second I should say, that is, the Irish vote, 
with Hughes’s personal unpopularity running well up. A 
Referendum on a subject such as Conscription does not show the 
considered opinion of the community. It emphasizes and educes 
the selfishness in every voter. Too often the man who would vote 
for John Smith as a candidate upholding Conscription inter alia 
1s against John Jones advocating anti-Conscription inter alia 
would vote against Conscription when the proposition is put baldly 
before him. He becomes concentrated on his individual interests. 
Just before the first Conscription vote, too, Hughes called out all 
the available men for training, and thus dislocated every industry 
in the country. He showed the worst possible form that Con- 
scription could take before asking for a vote on it. Every farmer 
in the country cursed him, even when they believed in his policy. 
People did not forget this on the second occasion, as you may 
believe. Still, the country was so sound that this forced concen- 
tration on individual interests would not have affected the issue 
—apart from other causes. It is the spawn of Maynooth that has 
done most of the damage. In the first few days—before England 
declared war—the whole country was in intense anxiety lest she 
should not do so. Was she about to show the mean commercialism 
that the left wing of the Labour Party accused her of ? Was she 
going back on France ? (Had England not declared war she would 
have frayed the ‘ painter ’ to a shred—an alliance with America was 
in contemplation.) When war was declared there were no more 
enthusiastic supporters Imperial policy than the Irish in 
Australia. People who at home would have been rank Fenians 
fervent loyalists. A change came after the first twelve 
months. Gradually the poison spread, disseminated by the young 
lions or young—otherwise—of Maynooth. The R.C. Irish became 
slack, and after the Irish rebellion became actively disloyal, i.e. 
as a body, say sixty per cent. of the men and ninety per cent. of 
the women. ‘The priests got actively and openly to work. Women 
were prevented from working for the Red and kindred 
One decent working man’s wife told mine that she 
Father X.: Why should she give anything to help 
England ? They were going to have their own country in a short 
time and put the English out of it. The priests have done their 
work thoroughly. Naturally sectarianism is prevalent, especially 
in Queensland. No Roman Catholic, except one of proved and open 
of election to any local body—that is in 
hose municipal have property as the basis of 
A clean them has been made throughout 
It is to be remembered, too, that this voting is on a 
any cupier of a house has a vote.* No 
person can have more than three votes. There are a large number 
of Roman Catholics who have remained absolutely loyal—perhaps 
forty per cent. of the mankind an over-generous computation. 
These people have behaved very well, and are utterly ashamed of 
the general Irish attitude. A Catholic Supreme Court 
Judge—Heydon—administered a most dignified and scathing re- 
buke to Archbishop Mannix, the head and front of offending in 
this sort. The reply was extremely poor— sure he wasn't an 
Irishman at all.’ ” 
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MR. PARNELL ON IRELAND IN WAR TIME. 
(To THE Epitor or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—At this present crisis in the military policy of the Irish 

Nationalist Party, 
ance of their old 
delivered a speech 


appeared in the Times on the following day. 


it may be of use to refer to a memorable utter- 
leader. On December 17th, 1889, Mr. Parne|! 
at Nottingham, a threecolumn report of which 
In it he said :— 


“IT have no hesitation in saying that there was a danger of 
friction and mischief contained in Grattan’s Parliament, which 
is not contained in the measure of 1886. Grattan’s Parliament 
and Constitution gave us power of separate action in Imperial 
matters—a most dangerous power, and a power which was abused 
in those days. For instance, supplies for the Army and Navy 
were voted separately by the Irish Parliament. And there was an 
Irish Mutiny Act, which was passed distinct from the English 
Mutiny Act. And the Irish Parliament could refuse to vote the 
forces of Ireland for the purposes either of defence or of foreign 
wars. If you have this separate action under the Constitution, 
it is most dangerous to the integrity of the Empire, and sure to 
lead to friction.” 

-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Downing College, Cambridge. 


CourtNey Kenny. 





FEDERALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Six,—Those who are seeking a solution of the Irish difficulty by 
the application to Ireland (and perhaps also to England, Scotland, 
and Wales) of what they call ‘‘ Federalism” would find it advan- 
tageous to study the development of the Federal principle (i.¢ 
the binding together of States for a common object, see Oxford 
Classical Dictionary) in the United States of America. There 
thirteen sovereign States, which in the year 1776 had severally 
and collectively thrown off their allegiance to King George II1., 
entered into “‘ Articles of Confederation ” in the year after they 
had declared their independence, “while declaring that each 
State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence.” The 
“common object ” of this Confederation was defence against the 
forces of King George. It lasted only ten Weaknes3 
resulting from the lack of the necessary grant of powers of govern- 
ment from the constituent States compelled the radical revision o1 
the “ Articles,” which was accomplished by the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States, by the unanimous votes of the 
delegates of twelve of the States sitting in Convention in the year 


1787. By this instrument the Federal Government was granted 
power, inter alia, 


years. 


‘to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 


excises . to regulate commerce with foreign nations and amo: 


the several States to establish post offices and post roads 
to raise and support armies 
maintain a navy.” And it was also provided that the President 
the Federated States should be the “ Commander-in-Chief of 

and should have power “ to make treatik 
of the Senate,” “appoint 
and yuld Ambas 


An amendment ratified by the States « 


to declare war to provide and 
the 
Army and Navy, &c.,” s 


“advice and consent and to 
Ambassadors” and 
sadors ”’ and others. 
cidentally with the ratification o! 
vided that “ the powers not delegated to the United States by t 
Constitution nor prohibited by it to States 


the States respectively or to the people.” 


with the 


other < ficials, sh * receive 


the Constitution by ‘hem, p 


the are reserve 


It is important to note that no power delegated to the Unit 


States (7.e., the Federal Government) by the Constitution, ratih 
in 1790, has been in any way diminished by Constitutional amend 
ment, which is the only legal method of change. On the contrary 


hen t 


he ( 


such changes as have been made have tended to streng 


Vederal power at the expense of the States. The result of t 
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War (1861-1865), in which the right of a State to secede from th 
Union was in issue (eleven States asserting the right and twent 
three States denying it), gave impulse to a movement for th 
increased supremacy of the Union and the diminution of Sta 
powers. Thus by the 13th Amendment slavery was prohibit 
in the States (1865). By the 4th Amendment the States ar 
bidden to deprive citizens of the United States oi z 
without due process of law: the 15th Amendment to t 
States the power of refusing the suffrage to the former slay 
16th Amendment authorizes the Congress to tax incon 
power theretofore in doubt. i p 
amendments may authorize Congress to conti ; 
in the States and the manufacture and sale of 1 
the meantime, under the power to “ regulate com: i 
States,’”’ Congress (which is the Federal Legislature) ! set up a 
Commission which controls inter-State common carriers by 1d 07 
water, including railroads, canals, pipe-lines, telegraphs, t 
phones, bridges, ferries, &c., &., and determines thx 
passengers and freight and, in the last resort, set 
between the companies engaged in the traffic and their emploves 
From the foregoing very brief and imperfect summary it w 
be perceived (1) that the Federal Government is tl creature, 2 
the creator, of the several States; (2) that the States voluntarily 
and unanimously delegated to the Federal power the control of th 


Army and Navy, of diplomacy, of the Post Office, and of Custoins 


ind Excise; and (3) that after a trial of one hundred and fort 
years, so far from being dissatisfied with the centralization ot 
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power in the Government to which they had delegated it, the 
general tendency has been, and is, in the direction of granting 
greater, not less, power to the Federal State.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. B. Hi. 





SOME GERMAN WOMEN IN 1870. 
(To rae Epiror or tue “ Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—I have lately come across Florence Nightingale to her Nurses 
‘Macmillan, 1915), a collection of “‘ messages ” to members of the 
St. Thomas’s School of Nursing, founded and fostered by that 
noble “‘lady with the lamp,” equally great in heart and head. 
Quite apart from its special counsels for special work, the modest 
book is rich in stimulating suggestion for any reader who feels 
that we ought to be learning to the last how to live and serve. 
But I refer to it now for the sake of one incidental passage only. 
This occurs in a “ message” written in 1873, when the Franco- 
German War was still recent. Miss Nightingale records (in the 
words I quote below) an incident of that time which should not 
be forgotten. It is well to know, with all we know of the terrible 
attitude of German women to-day, what some German women 
were then. And it is a reflection not without its caution for our- 
selves that little more than a generation and a half of mate- 
rialism, secularism, and cultivated national self-seeking has 
brought about in Germany a general deterioration of the heart 
which makes it, I am afraid, unthinkable that this scene of 1870 
should be re-enacted in 1918.—I am, Sir, &., 


Auckland Castle. Hanpiey Dye. 





“On one of the severest days in the late war between France and 
Germany, an immense detachment, many thousands, of wretched 
French prisoners were passing through the poorest streets of one 
of the largest and poorest German towns. ... Every door in this 
poor ‘ East End ’ opened; not one remained closed; and out of every 
door came a poor German woman, carrying in her hand the dinner 
er supper she was cocking for herself, her husband, or children; 
eften all she had in the house was in her hands. And this she 
erammed into the hands of the most sickly-looking prisoner as 
he passed by, often into his mouth, as he sank down exhausted in 
the muddy street. And the good-natured German escort... 
turned away their heads, and let the women have their way, 
though it was late, and they were weary too. Before the prisoners 
had been the first hour in their prison, six had lain down in the 
straw and died. But how many lives had been saved that night 
by the timely food of these good women, giving all they had, not 
ef their abundance but of their poverty, God only knows, not we. 
This was told by an Englishman who was by and saw it; one of 
eur own ‘Aid Committee.’”—(Florence Nightingale to her 
Nurses, pp. 42, 43.) 





“EXCEPT HONOUR.” 
(To THs Eprtor or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
£ir,—After the battle of Pavia, Franeis 1. sent the well-known 
message, “Tout est perdu fors l’honneur,” thereby implying, not 
enly that all was not lost, but that the most priceless thing of all 
was saved from the wreckage. What could the Kaiser Wilhelm, 
and with him the whole German nation, say in the event (to me 
unthinkable) of “a good German peace,” such as they seek and 
proclaim? They could say “ Tout est gagné,” but they would have 
to add “fors Vhonneur,” and there would be none who could or 
would gainsay. For, in the preparation of this war, in its incep- 
tion, and in its conduct from the beginning up to the present 
moment, the Germans have so besmirched their reputation by 
their duplicity, broken faith, and (when force of arms failed 
them) by the low cunning of their secret intrigue and propaganda, 
as also by the bestial violence and cruelty which they have shown 
towards the weak, the defenceless, and the wounded, that even 
though they should gain possession of the whole material world, 
it should profit them nothing; they would stand dishonoured, 
tpiritual outcasts. But the ultimate triumph of malignity is 
unthinkahle—as William Blake has written, “The arrows of 


Almighty Ged are drawn! ”—I am, Sir, &., H. S. 





“THOUGHTS ON THE BATTLE.” 

[To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—No poet ever preached a gospel more invigorating to his own 
age, or to ours, at a crisis like the present, than Virgil in the 
Aereid. But why alter one of his greatest lines—even to offer it 
in the guise of “a proverb’? Quidquid erit, superanda omnis 
fortuna ferendo est (Aeneid V. 710) is said, like his Possunt, quia 
posse videntur (ib., V.231)—the “ master-word ” on which you based 
a leading article last December (p. 668)—and his Tu ne cede malis, 
sed contra audentior ito (ib., VI. 95), to contain the pith and mar- 
row of the teaching by which he lived himself and wished his 
fellow-countrymen to live; and by which Italy—undegenerate and 
indomitable Italy—has lived through the shock and stress of her 
recent ordeal. The spirit of those lines had been the making and 
the saving of Rome from the earliest times. It was the soul of 
the peopic. In that spirit it was that Ennius, her warrior poet— 
“the Tiger,” you wek might call him, of Italy in the Second 
Punic War—with Hannibal almost at the gates of Rome and no 
America hurrying to her aid, had written much as M. Clemenceau 
speaks :— 


Qui vicit, non est victor, nisi victu’ fatetur; 













and again (of Roman hearts) :— 
Quae neque Dardaniis campis potuere perire 
Nec cum capta capi nec cum combusta cremari; 


« 


and later, of the 
holding on” 


‘one man” (Fabius, their Foch) who “by 
restored the equipoise and saved the State :— : 
Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 

Noenum rumores poncbat ante salutem. 

Life and literature react upon each other, and no poetry could 
ever be more bracing and more tonic than the Roman poetry of 
Ennius and Virgil in which these thoughts were embodied and from 
which their readers and lovers, ancient and modern, have derived 
them. Nor can any latter-day war-pamphlets or war-songs equal 
or surpass the first six Odes of the third beok of Horace—tracts 
for all tine, if ever there were such. And that is (or connotes) 
the answer to those who would “ switch off” the classics in our 
Public Schools and Universities—that and the maxim of General 
Foch, which you, Sir, cited so effectively on June 8th (p. 559): c’est 
l’éme qui gagne la bataille. It is the spirit—not “big Bertha” 
and the thousand freaks of applied “ friggtfulness ’—that wil] 
win the war for freedom and save the soul of the world alive.—] 
am, Sir, &c., D. A. §. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF ITALIAN. 

(To Tue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Without joining issue on the question whether Italian or 
Portuguese can claim a larger measure of Latinity, I beg to submit 
the following lines, which may be new to some of your readers, 
They make equal sense in Italian and in Latin :— 

“In mare irato in subita procella 

Invoco te nostra benigna stella.” 
The verses are attributed to Chiabrera, and are supposed to have 
heen written as an epigraph for a statue of “ Our Lady of the 
Seas.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. Sr. Jcun-Miipmay, 
Via S. Paolo 14, Milano. 





INCOME TAX. 
[To rue Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—Will you allow me to make a few remarks on your very 
interesting article on Income Tax in your last issue? Reforms in 
income Tax assessment based on the necessity of taking into 
consideration the expenditure on children have for long been advo- 
cated by this Society; but it has always been acknowledged that 
they should be accompanied by a simultaneous rise in the rate 
of that tax. These alterations being suitably adjusted to each 
other, the result would be a transfer of a burden from parents to 
the childless without any transfer of wealth between the different 
economic strata of society. In these circumstances there would be 
no injustice in making the allowance for children depend on the 
income, and “ Eton fees” need hardly come into the question at 
all; for parents of children at elementary schools would be little 
interested in the degree of extra taxation falling on rich bachelors 
if the proceeds were to be devoted to aiding the higher education 
of the social class thus affected. That a certain inequality should 
continue to exist as between parents of young children and parents 
of boys and girls at Public Schools and Colleges would be, more- 
over, of comparatively little consequence; because whgn the 
children were young the increased burden to be faced in the 
future would be clearly foreseen and could be met by saving or 
insurance, : 

As I sincerely hope that you will continue to advocate this class 
of reform, may I briefly indicate certain advantages which ought 
to be held in view? In consequence of such a reform, the childless 
would have to be less extravagant, and as expenditure is largely a 
matter of fashion, the strain on parents would thus be eased. 
Undoubtedly the birth-rate is affected by economic conditions, and 
the result of such a change in assessment would, therefore, be to 
increase the size of the families of Income Tax paying parents. 
The strength of the nation depends largely on the qualities 
of the great mass of middle-class citizens; and these qualities 

massed on from one generation to another to a great extent 
adition, and also to some extent, as we hold, by natural 
itance. Future generations would, therefore, inevitably be 
benefited by legislation which tended to increase the rate of multi- 
plication of families above the average in knowledge and skill. 
Any lessening in the useless expenditure of the childless, thus 
setting free money for a corresponding increase in saving and 
useful expenditure on the part of parents, would also obviously 
produce enduring beneficial economic results. Lastly, the more 
nearly the burden of taxation was made to be proportionate to 
the ability to bear it, the easier would it be¢ome to raise a given 
revenue; and in the years of great financial strain which lie before 
us, the easement of the existing inequitable strain on parents 
would facilitate and not hinder the raising of the necessary huge 
revenue. 

By one of the amendments suggested for consideration by 
my Society, and I believe actually put down on the notice-paper, 
it was proposed that for the words “ twenty-five pounds” (being 
the allowance to be deducted from income for each child) should 
be substituted the words “ whichever is the larger sum, twenty-five 
pounds or one-twentieth of the joint income of the parents.” Does 
not this proposal closely coincide with the reform which yot 
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have advocated? And if it was not accompanied by an amendment 
raising the rate of the tax, it must be remembered that such an 
amendment could not be moved by a private Member.—Iloping for 
continued support to efforts of this kind, I am, Sir, &., 
Lronarp Darwin. 
Eugenics Education Society, 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


your 





DOUBLE TAXATION, 
(To THe Eprror or tuk “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In this month’s (June) Nineteenth Century is an article by 
the Hon. Sir Charles Wade, K.C., Agent-General and formerly 
Prime Minister of New South Wales, on the present “ Double 
Taxation of the Dominions,” which in its plain simple statement 
of facts calls, in the writer’s opinion, for very careful and serious 
thought as to what the ultimate result must be if such an unfair 
condition of affairs is allowed to go on unredressed. There is a 
large amount of attention given at present to the rebellious faction 
in Ireland, even to the extent of offering them a bribe to do what 
is the right thing in their own interests. The Dominions have 
given everythng freely from the start. Surely they are entitled to 
a fair consideration of what on the face of it is an unwarrantable 
injustice.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-CANADIAN. 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
[To THe Eprror or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—Last year (October 13th) you allowed me to give a brief 
account of the Cheltenham Conference of Clergy and Laity and 
the “ Findings ” of the Conference upon the subiect of “ Practival 
Steps towards Unity.” In view of the increasing urgency of the 
subject, perhaps you will again grant me a similar privilege. 
To avoid unnecessary travelling, the Conference was held in 
London this year (June 5th and 6th), and the invitations were 
restricted, for the most part, to those within easy reach of London. 
The general subject for discussion was the Lambeth ‘ Quadri- 
lateral ” and Home Reunion, and a most interesting and import- 
ant feature of the Conference was that the Rev. Dr. A. E. Garvie 
attended throughout to state the Nonconformist point of view. 
The general sense of the Conference was again expressed in certain 
“Findings.” Space will net permit a full quotatiecn, but I think 
many of your readers will be interested and glad to know that 
the Conference held, as regards Episcopacy, that the acceptance of 
the Historic Episcopate as an order of.the ministry without any 
theory as to its origin or character should suffice; that no pro- 
posals for reunion which would discredit the present ministry or 
status of ministers of the non-Episcopal Churches 
should be contemplated; and that pending the consummation of 
reunion there should be intercommurion between members of the 
Church of England and those Churches which accept the first 
three Articles of the Quadrilateral in relation to Holy Scripture, 
the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. It will be seen that en the vital matter 
of intercommunion, without provision for which all talk of unity 
is nothing the Conference reached the only conclusion 
consistent, as I suggest, alike with common-sense and Christian 
courtesy and charity.—I am, Sir, &ec., Il. F. Wacxer. 

21 Blenheim Road, St. 


recognized 


worth, 


Albans. 





“ HOLY WEEK IN SCOTLAND.” 

{To taz Epiron or tne ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—I have seen your issue of the 8th inst. containing the 
letter with the above heading. I regret to observe another 


instance of the same hopeless intolerance on the part of clergymen 
of the Church of England, which to my mind cries aloud for 
reproach. I too have a relation—at the time just left school— 
and a communicating member of the Church of Scotland, who 
passed through an experience similar to that named in the letter 
of your correspondent. He with others of his (Scottish) regiment 
were on their way by ship to Gallipoli and were within twenty- 
four hours of that wonderful landing at Suvla Bay. There was 
on board one padre, and he of the Church of England. The Scots- 
men asked the padre to permit them to partake of the Communion 
before the landing. The padre refused to administer it, because 
they were mombers of the Church of Scotland and not in com- 
munion with the Church of England. I refrain from comment 
because it seems to me that the facts speak more loudly than any 
criticism can, but I do endorse every word which your corre- 
spondent has written.—I am, Sir, &c., AnotuerR ANGLO-Scor. 





[To tHe Eprior THE ‘‘ Srecraronr.’’] 

* Anglo-Scot ” prompts moe to write of 
the other side of tha story. I remember returning from an early 
service which had been held not far from Kemmel, and getting 
into conversation with one of my sergeants, who had also been 
at this service. At home I knew him to be almost a typical repre- 
sentative of the “ stage’ idea of the sternest part of the Church 
of Scotland—an elder of that Church, I think, to whom I should 
not have been surprised had the lighted candles on the improvised 
altar, the cross, the genuflexions, and the Anglican service been 
anathema. War had softened his sternness. He spoke more 


or 
Sir,—The letter signed 


reverently and with more appreciation of the service than many a 
strict Catholic would. 


It made him think, he said, of his wife 
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and people, communications in the old kirk in his Border parish, 
particularly of his last Communion with his wife on his last 
leave. He told me how he had asked the padre if he might come, 
and had been bidden and welcomed. Many of my men who at 
home on Sunday would be “dour ” Presbyterians communicated 
in the Church of England in various parts of the line, and were 
always welcomed. I think they preferred a parade service with 
a Presbyterian minister to a Church of England parade servics 
for this reason. Many, too many, padres forget that a very large 
percentage of men know no service and no ritual. “ I cannot hear 
what he is praying about,” is the feeling. The men want to pray, 
and there have been many prayers written (though not in the 
Prayer Bock), and they are sometimes used, which, if clearly 
said or intoned, give them the chance to pray for their comrades, 
wounded, sick, dying, the suffering, and above all, for their own 
people. It is then that coughing ceases. We take lots of pains 
to learn things material, but we are all stypposed to know and 
have without trouble the things spiritual and helpful towards 
things spiritual. Let the padre teach us to pray—no easy matter; 
but the first lesson is surely to pray for something which has a 
personal appeal.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scorrisn C.O. 





DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
{To rue Epiror or tHe ‘ Specraror.’’] 

Sixn,—Is domestic service a dying industry? The writer of the 
article in the Spectator of June 8th seemed to agree reluctantly. 
My experience is so very difierent from what was stated at the 
meeting in London that I venture to put before you my method 
ef handling servants, which has stood the test of eleven years, 
which gives me a most comfortable house, no changes, and no 
eervant problem. 

(1) Supply.—I try to get servants from the neighbourhood, from 


families I know. I avoid Registry Offices as much as possible. 
When there are changes, due to marriage usually, I make 


inquiries among the servants. Often a sister is available, or, still 
oftener, there are applications from local girls. 

(2) Wages.—I start at low wages, but give each maid a yearly 
increase of £2. ‘his definite increase makes the girls contented, 
as they have something always to look forward to, and £2 yearly 
is cheaper than frequent changes and registry fees. In addition, 
I give £1 when the girl gets her yearly holiday and 10s. each at 
Christmas. Morning dresses and all caps and aprons are supplied. 
This secures neatness and uniformity and leaves the maids’ wages 
intact. 

(3) Accommodation.—Where possible, each maid has a separate 
bedroom, and this bedroom is prettily decorated and well fur- 
nished. I have no “left-overs”’ in these bedrooms. There :s 
always a good wardrebe where a girl can hang her clothes com- 
fortably, and a mirror-door where she can see how nice she looks. 
The maids’ bedrooms are as pretty and as comfortable in their 
own way as the bedrcom of the daughter of the house; there is 
certainly no yawning chasm, such as I have seen, between the 
bedrecms on one side of the baize dcor and the bedrooms on the 
other. For sitting in and for meals there is a good hall, large, 
airy, and cheerful. It is furnished with cushioned wicker-chairs, 
there is a properly appointed writing-table and a well-filled book- 
case. The hall, as a whole, looks as comfortable as the Common 
Room in a College. 

(4) Liberty.—Tho work of the house is done early in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon the maids are free to do what they please, 
reading, writing, sewing, or going out. I do not interfere with 
them or inquire what they are doing. What I do ask is that the 
it 


house shall be kept well managed without my seeing how is 
cone, and when that is accomplished their time is their own. 


Apparently, they arrange among themselves who shall stay in, 
but I notice, because they are free, they do not go out so very 
much. The house is their home, and I consider they are free to 
go out and in as they please without my permission, as long as 
the work is done to my satisfaction and at the hours I wish. I 
live in the country, eight miles from a town, so I supply two 
bicycles for the use of thé maids. Any two may go out for a 
short run any day, while each maid has the usual half-day cnee 
a week. 

Theze simple arrangements seem too simple to accomplish a 
reform. There are no Trade Unions, day, 
hostels, no uniform, yet I have no servant problem, and there i3 
competition to get into my service. I believe the secret is that ! 
run my house as the British Empire is run, without too much 
governing. I give good conditions and no interference. I demand 
good service, and I receive it.—I am, Sir, &., 

Satisrizp Mistress. 


no eight-hour Le 


e 





NIGHTINGALE AND GUNFIRE. 


{To rue Epitoz or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 


THE 


Sir,—Referring to the letter in your issue of June 1st re nightin- 
gales, my experience is that 
matter how loud, that their instinct tells them are not 
sounds. I am billeted in an old farin, once a monastery, within 
less than a quarter of a mile of three large quarries, where blasting 
on a large scale takes place several times a day, one operation 
taking place at 10 p.m., just after my birds have started singing. 


they take no notice of no 


noises, 
‘ ” 
* danger 





‘ss 
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They start at the same time within a few minutes each night, and 
hough there is a noise going on for half-an-hour like an animated 
ir raid, with strong echoes in the wood they are in, they take no 
notice whatever, though I sometimes jump at some of the bangs. 
Another bird, also, sings close to the Nord main line and takes no 
notice of the trains rattling by him, which I sometimes take 
advantage of to get to within a few yards of him; but the slightest 
twig-snap after the train has passed and he stops at once, and 
probably moves his perch. Nightingales are extraordinarily sensi- 
tive of hearing, like all forest or thicket dwellers. I sometimes 
think they have a sense of scent, and their vision in the dark or 
dusk is very acute.. Mine are just stopping singing, I am sorry 
to say.—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. H. 
B.E.F. 





COMFORTS FOR AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 
(To rae Eprror or tHe “ SpectaTor.’’) 

Sir,—Many thousands of American soldiers are now on the fighting 
lines and in the receiving camps in France, and thousands more 
are arriving from week to week. These young “ Sammies ” have 
journeyed from three to six thousand miles (those from the Pacific 
coast have had a continent to traverse before embarking) for the 
purpose of doing their bit, shoulder to shoulder, with the 
“'Tommies” and Poilus in the great fight against the Huns. We 
know the Americans are properly suppplied with the necessaries 
of life, but they are too far from their families to receive the 
little packages of comforts that help soldiers to feel that they are 
not entirely cut off from home circles, and that serve to lessen the 
loneliness of the camp and the trench. Transatlantic mails are 
row very slow, and we understand that packages have, in any 
case, been practically prohibited. The men are not likely to com- 
plain, but there is risk that when they see home packages arriving 
for their British comrades and none for them, they may feel a wee 
bit homesick. We have had the personal experience of the great 
pleasure evoked by the receipt of such a parcel by an American 
olficer now fighting in France, and the gratitude expressed in his 
letter was such as to fill one with the desire to be able to send 
every man over there a similar parcel. 

It is proposed that a Committee be instituted to be charged with 
the duty of collecting funds with which to meet this need, and 
to keep the American soldiers cheered up. ‘‘ Home parceis ” will 
he made up, to inelude, of course, only unrationed articles, ard 
these parcels wil] be distributed, as transportation can be secured, 


by turns to the men of the different Commands. Even if the inter- | 


vals between the packages must of necessity be considerable, an 
cccasional arrival! will save the soldier from the feeling that he has 
been entirely forgotten. We ask all who may be interested in the 
purpose of this appeal (an appeal which is addressed particularly 

{mericans resident on this side), and who are willing to render 
any measure of co-operation, to send their names to Lady Walston, 
Newton Hall, Newtoh, Cambridge.—We are, Sir, &c., 

FiLorence WALSTON. 





Geo. Haven Putnam (late Major U.S. Vols.). 
THE FRESH AIR FUND. 
(To tse Epirox or tHe “ Specraror.’’]) 
fir,—Soldiers and sailors during peace time were always firm 


friends and supporters of the Fresh Air Fund, and now whilst 
they are fighting our battles on land and sea they still do not 
overloek the children of the slums. Bearing this in mind, the 
promoters of the Fresh Air Fund have decided that the fortnightly 
holidays which they provide for poor children shall this year to a 
large extent be utilized for the benefit of the motherless little 
ones of soldiers and sailors. Fifteenpence pays for a day’s outing 
in the country, £13 defrays the cost of a complete party of two 
hundred little ones with the 
shillings is the cost per child for a fortnight. Subscriptions and 
donations, however small, will be gratefully received by Mr. 
Ernest Kessel], Hon. Secretary F.A.F., 226 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Kessaw. 





DR. MONTESSORI’S NEW BOOK. 
(To rue Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,~In your review of Spontaneous Activity in Education there 

a quotation from the authoress which seems to call for com- 
ment :— 

“To be ready for a struggle it is not necessary to have struggled 
from one’s birth, but it is necessary to be strong. He who is strong 
is ready. The trials life has in store for us are unforeseen, unex- 
pected: no one can prepare us directly to meet them: it is only a 
vigorous soul that can be prepared for anything.” 

Your reviewer seems to think this argument “ successful.” I do 
If it is really true that the trials and difficulties of life are 
so unforeseeable and unexpected that no one can prepare us for 
them, the first inference I should draw is that compulsory educa- 
tion is a useless persecution, and that Mr. Herbert Fisher ought to 
be promptly hanged. As a matter of fact, is it not absolutely 


nor. 


certain that eight out of every ten schoolboys of today will after- 
wards have sometimes to work when they would prefer to play, 
when punctuality is unpleasant, and be far more 
than the schoolboy 


he punct ia] 
In 


vexatious detail is naturally 


accurate 


necessary attendants, and fifteen | 
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inclined to ? It may not be desirable to begin struggling from 
birth; but I maintain that to have struggléd before is the best 
way of being ready for future struggle. The American soldiers 
of 1861-62, who were only “naturally strong,” often ran away. 
The veterans of 1864 did not. They had struggled before. If the 
school cannot do any of this preliminary hardening for the battle, 
it has no raison d’étre. 

What is the reason for this growing preference for “ the play 
way’ and “ spontaneity ” in education ? When the child of a 
larger growth says “ I don’t want to” to the community’s demand 
for disagreeable duty, there are no Montessori specialists to insist 
that compulsion is a grave psychological mistake. George Eliot 
has drawn a picture of Gwendolen Harleth, accustomed to an atmo- 
sphere of petting, and suddenly thrown into an irksome job, 
Contrast with this the man who told the present writer that, com- 
pared with his present work in a Government office, his schooldays 
were “ hell,” and ask if Gwendolen Harleth’s is not the unhappier 
lot. Of course, a good Montessorian would say that George 
Eliot’s psychology is wrong: that Gwendolen’s previous luxurious- 
ness had nothing to do with her rebellion against drudgery. I am 
doubtful.—I am, Sir, &., Ricnarp E. Crook. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 


{June 








GOOSEBERRIES. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—I understand that the Government are advising (?) or order- 
ing people not to bottle their green gooseberries, but to let them 
ripen and make jam of them. Could German ingenuity, which is 
extremely sagacious, not to slay ‘‘slim,” suggest a better way 
to damn the big and small growers of gooseberries, at a time when 
cottagers ask for forty pounds of sugar for preserving and get ten 
or twelve, when others ask for one hundred and thirty pounds and 
get thirty—for preserving jam of all kinds? Bottled green goose- 
berries have formed a very large staple pudding or tart in my 
household ever since last year. Tons and tons of gooseberries will 
be lost for food through this insane order, if obeyed—a very big if 
—I am, Sir, &c., Arunpett Sr. Jonn Mivpmay. 
Old Wolverton Vicarage, Bucks. 





“STUNT.” 
(To Tue Epiror or THE ‘“‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I knew the word many years ago in Lincolnshire, hearing it 
often on the lips of an old classical don to express the very cream 
of obstinacy. ‘‘ A very ‘ stunt’ man,” he would say, and it sounded 
singularly appropriate. I believe it to be native to Lincolnshire 
or Yorkshire. Hideous or no, it likes me better than 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. G. E. Fievp. 


* neologue.” 


[To rue Eprror or tHe ‘ Spectraror.’’] 
Sir,—Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? Your correspondent, despite 
his zeal to protect the English language from the invasion of 
new word, has himself admitted one of rather questionable creden- 


tials. Ido not find “ neologue” in Murray’s New Englisi Dictio 
ary. As I believe the gap between Stillatim and Sub has yet to |} 


filled, I have not been able to ascertain what that authority ha: 
to say on the use and antecedents of the now popular substitute fo: 
** feat.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. S. Owen. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W. 

[Our correspondent who objected to our use of the word 
was, we believe, guilty of a daring stunt himself in using 
logue” for ‘‘ neologism.” Several dictionaries compiled 
years ago—particularly American dictionaries—give “ stunt” 
meaning a feat of physical strength.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


stunt ” 
** neo- 
many 


as 
“ 





* HOWLERS.” 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.”] 

Sir,—Here is an amusing German “ howler.” On the cflicial post- 
ecard which the English prisoners are allowed to send home, aft 
reaching the clearing-station, there are first the man’s name and 
regiment. Under that are the printed words: “Sound. Wounded 
In Hospital. (Improper to be erased.)’”’ Unpassendes auszus- 
treichen.—I am, Sir, &., Sys A. Lucas. 

27 Bruton Street, Berkeley Square, W. 1. 

(To tHe Eprror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Perhaps the following, which, more years ago than I care to 
remember, was currently reported at Oxford to have been per- 
petrated in the pass Divinity School, may be familiar to some of 
your older readers :— 

Question: “ Translate -yerduevos oxwAyxdBpwros éféyruter.”’ 

[He was eaten of worms and gave up the ghost. ] 

Answer: “ He became a Skolekobrote and died in the enjoyment 


” 


| of that office. . 


—I am, Sir, ke., H. C. Irwin. 


Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh. 





NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence’ or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
** Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In euch instances, or in the cuse of ** Letters to the Kditor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 





| interest and importance to warrant publication. 
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POETRY. 
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PRINCETON IN WAR-TIME. 
[Princeton University has become a great training ground for the 


American fighting forces. The first four lines of this poem have recently 
been inscribed on a monument to the British and American soldiera of 
the Revolutionary War who fell in the battle of Princeton, and wera 
buried on her historic campus, in one grave. The bronze tigers referred 


7 


to in the third stanza are the emblem of Princeton University.) 
Here Freedom stood, by slaughtered friend and foe; 
And, ere the wrath paled or the sunset died, 
Looked through the ages; then, with eyes aglow, 
Laid them, to wait that future, side by side. 


Now lamp-lit gardens in the blue dusk shine 
Through dog-wood red and white; 

And, round the grey quadrangles, line by line, 
The windows fill with light, 

Where Princeton calls to Magdalen, tower to tower, 
Twin lanthorns of the law, 

And those cream-white magnolia boughs embower 
The halls of old Nassau. 


The dark bronze tigers crouch on either side 
Where red-coats used to pass, 
And round the bird-loved house, where Mercer died 


And violets dusk the grass, 
By Stony Brook that ran so red of old, 
But sings of friendship now, 


To feed the old enemy’s harvest fiftyfold 
The green earth takes the plough. 
Through this May 

With deep rememb 
Where that old meadow of battle smiles away 


night, if one great ghost should stray 


‘ring eyes, 

Its blood-stained memories, 

If Washington should walk, where friend and 
Sleep and forget the past, 


sure h 


Be 


unquenched heart would leap to know 


Their souls linked at last. 


Be sure he walk 
Where those dim lilacs wave, 
He bends his head to bless, 
The 


Then, with a vaster 


are 


in shadowy buff and blue, 


as dreams come trus, 
promise of that grave; 
hope than thought can s 
Touching his ancient sword, 


in, 

Prays for that mightier realm of God in man,— 
“ Hasten Thy Kingdom, Lord. 

Land of our hope, land of the singing stors, 
Type of the world to be, 

The vision of a world set free from 

Takes life, takes from thee, 

Where all the jarring nations of this earth 
Beneath the all-blessing sun, 

Bring the new music of mankind to birth, 
And make the whole world one.” 


wars 
form, 


And those old comrades rise around him there, 
Old foemen, side by side, 
Vith eyes like stars upon the brave night-air, 
And young as when they died, 
To hear your bells, O beautiful Princeton towers, 
Ring for the world’s release. 
They see you, piercing like gray swords through flowers, 
And smile, from hearts at peace. 
Aurreo Noyss. 








BOOKS. 
— 
MYSTICISM AND 


ONE of the most marked features of Mr. Bertrand Russell's work, 


LOGIC.* 


from the literary point of view, is his extraordinary intellectual 
He seems always armed against the temptation to 
risk a darkening of his main theme by the introduction of the 
irrelevant or the disproportionate, however intrinsically delightful 
or valuable they may be. He has something of 
pitiful pitilessness. Rather than overload an argument he will go 
to the most heroic lengths of elimination. Thisis the sort of footnote 


self-control. 


the surgeon's 


we constantly come across in his books : 

“It was A Theory of Time and Space, by Mr. A. A. Robb, which 
first suggested to me the views advocated here ; though I have for 
present purposes omitted what is most novel and interesting in his 
theory.”’ 

Can austerity be pushed further ? The stories of Agamemnon and 
Abraham pale before such an example of paternal fortitude ! 


Sustained by his example, we propose in these brief notes 
upon an exceedingly suggestive and brilliant book to confine 
* Mysticism and Logic, By Bertrand Russell, M.A., FLR.S, London; Loigmads 


and Go. (7s. €d. vet.) 
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ourselves to a consideration of only two of the “entirely popular 
among the ten essays which the volume contains. This self-denying 
ordinance will preclude any adequate mention of the essays which 
deal with mathematics. We must, however, allow ourselves one 
comment—a kind of last oblation to the Goddess of Discursiveness. 
Mr. Russell is unjust to very many teachers of mathematics when 
he asserts that they do not point out to “aspiring youth” the fact 
that ‘‘ mathematics rightly viewed possess not only truth but supreme 
beauty. . . The true spirit of delight, the exaltation, the sense 
of being more than man, which is the touchstone of the highest 
excellence, can be found in mathematics as surely as in poetry.” 
The present writer remembers vividly the overwhelming sense of 
delight with which he first apprehended certain of the propositions 
of Euclid, and how his tutor was particularly fond of enlarging to 
him upon the meaning of Pythagoras’s sacrifice of a yoke of oxen 
to the Muses on his discovery of the forty-seventh proposition. 

‘* Mysticism and Logic,”’ the essay that gives its title to the book, 
has for its main points the restatement in “ popular language 
(otherwise admirably nervous and vigorous English) of what are 
perhaps Mr. Bertrand 
the three propositions which he 


tussell’s three most fundamental tenets 

most constantly insists upon in 
his metaphysical works. The first is that if the study of meta 
physics is ever to advance, the metaphysician must follow in the 
footsteps of other investigators and must He 


he is ever to achieve anything, cease to be the Mr. Bye-Ends of 


specialize. must, if 
the intellectual world ; for ever rushing in pursuit of the butterfly 
fixed He 
‘the 


thought. 


or wandering off after an ethical star. 


to be 


attempt to conceive the world as a whole 


of psychology 


must not allow himself deflected from his subject, 


by means of 


The second is that it is as necessary for the philosophic investigator 


to be disinterested as for the scientific e 





Xx] 
a 
rimarily to cc 


goal of metaphysics is not | nstruct an ev 


system, nor to steel us against the blows of misfortune, nor to justify 
the ways of God to man, nor even to discriminate between good and 
fruit of 


lisinterested desire for th 





If its votaries are to see the their labours, they mus 


be animated solely by an austere and 





Truth. It is not for them directly to seek the Good. Whethe 
they approach from the logica} and scientific side, or from th 
intuitive and mystical, they must come leansed of de . 

In philosophy, hitherto, ethical neutrality has l 


sought and hardly ever achieved, Men have remembered thei 


wishes. It is a commonplace that happiness is not best achieved 


by those who seek it directly ; and it would seem that the same is 
true of the good. In thought, at any rate, those who forget good 
and evil and seek only to know the facts are more likely to achieve 


good than those who view the world through the distorting mediun 
of their own desires. Ethical considerations can only legiti 
mately appear when the truth has been ascertained : 
should appear as determining our feeling toward the truth, and our 
manner of ordering our lives in view of the truth, but not as the 


they can and 


m 


selves dictating what the truth is to be. He that loveth hi 
life shall lose it.’ . . . The submission which religion inculea 

in action is essentially the same in spirit as that which scien 
teaches in thought ; and the ethical neutrality by which its victori 


have been achieved is the outcome of that submission.’ 


The third tenet concerns means. If we are 





Avni 
shall make you free,” by what road shall marc! 
whose end is to answer Pilate’s questi f 
metaphysical thought has been brought and 
conflict of two very different human imp m 
towards mysticism, the other urging the : 

In Hume, for example, the scientific impulse reigns quite w rked 
while in Blake a strong hostility to science co-exists with profo 
mystic insight.’’ Are these impulses truly antagonisti And it 
80, which are we to choose’ After giving examples of the two at 


tudes and analysing their characteristics, Mr. Russell leads us to his 











conclusion. Neither pure lo 31 n satisfactori 
stand alone. If we dig down, we find t wll the vast edifices 
which logic has erected rest in the last resort upon the foundati 
of some a priori conception.* (For exam} arbitr 

to assume our own existence before we begin to argue 
Therefore ft may be contested that log t g 


intuition and a ; 


riort concepts : 








‘* Of the reality or unyeality of the mystic’s world 1 know nothing 
I have no wish to deny it, nor even to e tl I ht wh 
reveals itis not a genuineinsight. What w 
is that insight, untested and unsupported, is ar “al 
of truth, in spite of the fact that much of th 
is first suggested by its means 
Mysticism is often in danger of pitching her n too high, and 
achieving a total severance from humanity. She comes to tak 
no stock of mundane things, to pronour sor that “comm 
and unclean It is failure in this respect that has made 
much of idealistic philosophy thin, lifeless, and insubstantia t 
is only in marriage with the world that our ideals « w fru 
divorced from it, they remain barren Yet * there is : 
of wisdom to be learned from the mystical way of thins:mg wht 
does not seem attainable in any other manner lt is, ‘ 
union of the two spirits that we can best hope to rea 

* See Mr. Russell's Problems he hey 
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eminences of the world of thought. Reason we must regard as “ a 
harmonizing, controlling force rather than a creative one ”—the 
light by whose help we can co-ordinate and direct the forces of 
mystical experience, “ the inspirers of whatever is best in man.” 

The second essay of which we propose to give an account, “ A 
Free Man’s Worship,” is as remarkable for the splendour of its 
rhetoric as for the almost intolerable poignancy of the Stoic 
attitude which it portrays. A summary by no means does justice 
to the merits of a most noble and moving piece of prose. Mr. 
Russell first shows the reader giddily whirling nebulae, hot seas, 
vest forests, inhabited by huge obscene monsters breed- 
ing, devouring, fighting, and dying. And in this tossing, 
blind, purposeless, meaningless world man is evolved, alone 
of ell creatures, sentient—a powerless creature “‘ conscious 
ef the oppression of his impotence before Nature,” and 
knowing that anything that he may achieve in his brief 
life must inevitably be buried “ beneath the débris of a universe 
in ruins.’ Such and no other is the revolution of the wheel of life. 
“Only within the scaffolding of these truths, only on a firm 
foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul's habitation be 
safely built.’ Mr. Russell traces man’s pathetic attempts to build a 
warmer nest, to believe ina God of Love, all-powerful and all-good— 
“the mystic unity of what is and what should be. But the world of 
fact is after all not all good.’ There is something slavish in 
submitting our judgment to it. Shall then our God exist but be 
evil, or shall He be recognized as the creation of our own con- 
science ?— 

“When first the opposition of fact and ideal grows fully visible, 
® spirit of fiery revolt, of fierce hatred of the Gods, seems necessary 
to the assertion of freedom. . . . But indignation is still a bondage, 
for it compels our thoughts to be occupied with an evil world. . . . 
J ndignation is a submission of our thoughts, but not of our desires : 
the Stoic freedom in which wisdom consists is found in the submission 
of our desires, but not of our thoughts. From the submission of 
our desires springs the virtue of resignation: from the freedom of 
our thoughts springs the whole world of art and philosophy.” 


and loaded with eager wishes. Freedom is born of the renunciation 
even of real goods if they are unobtainable. When misfortune 
comes, it is not only the port of courage but “‘ the very gate of 
wisdom *’ to bear the ruin of our hopes without repining or vain 
regrets. Yet 

** Not by renunciation alone can we build a temple for the worship 
of our own ideals. Haunting foreshadowings of the temple appear 
in the realm of imagination, in music, in architecture, in the un- 
troubled kingdom of reason, and in the golden sunset magic of 
lyrics, where beauty shines and glows, remote from the touch of 
sorrow, remote from the fear of change, remote from the failures 
and disenchantments of the world of fact. . . . Except in those 
rare spirits that are born without sin, there is a cavern of darkness 
to be traversed before that temple can be entered. . . . There 
Self must die: there the eagerness, the greed of untamed desire 
must be slain, for only so can the soul be freed from the empire of 
Fate.” 
Then the pilgrim may hope to refashion the universe in the 
erucible of imagination, to find a new joy and a new tenderness, and 
to see even in the unconscious universe a beauty which his own 
thought first made :— 


“ Brief and powerless is Man’s life: on him and all his race the 
slow, sure doom falls pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, 
reckless of destruction, omnipotent matter rolls on its relentless 
wey: for Man, condemned to-day to lose his dearest, to-morrow 
himself to pass though the gates of darkness, it remains only to 
cherish, ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts that ennoble his 
little day: disdaining the coward terrors of the slave of Fate, to 
worship at the shrine that his own hands have built : undismayed 
by the empire of chance, to preserve a mind free from the wanton 
tyranny that rules his outward life: proudly defiant of the irresist- 
ible forces that tolerate, for a moment, his knowledge and his 
condemnation to sustain alone, a weary but unyielding Atlas, the 
workd that his own ideals have fashioned despite the trampling 
march of unconscious power.” 


Mr. Russel] has written a noble and deeply moving work. If 
the present writer has erred, it is not in praising too highly, but in 
not being generous enough in his eulogy. And yet, feeling as he 
does about Mr. Russell's views on the war, he can say in all sincerity 
that he would rather be the humblest English soldier fighting for 
the good cause than have written this most memorable book. 





DARWIN AND AFTER DARWIN.* 


Tuart is the title of a book by Romanes: but it may serve here as 
a sign for a book by Adami: Medical Contributions to the Study 
of Evolution. The influences of Darwin, the Novum Organon 
which he gave to the world, will never come to an end: all thought 
will be After Darwin for ever and ever. To this platitude on the 
doctrine of Evolution, let us add another. It is not only of ever- 
Jasting interest: it is also of universal interest: it has its centre 
everywhere—may the profanity of the quotation be forgiven— 
and its circumference nowhere. It was omnipresent, right away, 


* Medival Contributions to the Study of Evolution. By J. G. Adami, M.D., F.R.S., 
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at the very beginning: it touched a thousand forms of thought 
and of work. One of them was the thought and work of the medical 
profession. Those among us who are old enough can remember 
the profound effect of the new learning on pathology, and on the 
interpretation of many facts in medical and surgical practice, 
Monsters, freaks, congenital deformities, vestigia] bits of us, abnormal 
positions of normal structures, all began to have more meaning. 
Embryology flourished as never before: comparative anatomy 
took firm hold on us. Even the mysteries of heredity seemed legs 
impenetrable. 

From then io now, the medical profession, so far as it has the 
time and the temperament for these studies, has diligently set itself 
to learn the workings of Evolution in the health and the diseases 
of individuals, of families, and of nations. But the cares of practice 
forbid it from learning more than a point here and a point there. 
it is content with glimpses and guesses and intuitions. Besides, 
the mass of all that there is to be learned, with each year, becomes 
more vast. Indeed, the advance is wonderful, from the sort 
of single-handed combats which used to take place, forty years ago, 
in the names of “ religion’’ and ‘“ science,”’ over ‘‘ Darwinism,” 
to the present-day After Darwin controversies. 

Dr. Adami’s great book is all the more welcome. Canada took 
him from England, but he and his work are not forgotten over here ; 
Cambridge and London, like Taber and Hermon, shall rejoice in 
his name. It is an ambitious book: he purposes nothing less than 
a full statement of the facts of health, disease, and heredity in the 
light of all theories of Evolution now held or disputed. The 
first part of the book—‘* Adaptation and Disease : the Contribution 
of Medical Research to the Study of Evolution ’’—is formed of 
the four Croonian Lectures, which he gave in London in June, 
1917. These brought together and summed-up many researches 
which he had made during the years before the war: it was im. 
possible for him to make more, he was hard at administrative work 
for the Canadian Army Medical Service, in which he is a Lieutenant. 
Colonel. The second and third parts of the book, ‘‘ Heredity and 


Fut the vision of beauty is possible only to thoughts not fettered Adaptation,” and “‘ On Growth and Overgrowth,” are formed of 


addresses and monographs given to Societies or published in scien- 
tific journals. Dr. Adami is a man of amazingly wide reading. In 
the years before the war, it would have been possible to compliment 
him by saying thet his erudition, his knowledge of all that every- 
body has ever written, could not be surpassed even in Germany. 
But the compliment would not have pleased him, for he has no 
liking for the German misuse of erudition : as he says of one German 
professor :— 

““Two years ago he entombed his findings in a huge quarto 

monograph of 250 pages, a superb example of everything tnat a 
monograph ought not to be—verbose, diffuse, wandering, abun- 
dantly polemic, wanting in anything of the nature of a table of 
contents, let alone an index; in short, wholly medieval save for 
its profuse and admirable illustrations (which nevertheless are 
devoid of legend or key) and for the valuable facts that can be 
dug out of its pages.” 
It is Dr. Adami’s besetting habit, that he cannot do without the 
delight of the play of words—epigrams, scores, jests, little spurts 
of laughter and of airy contempt: more than are to be expected, 
or unreservedly enjoyed, in a grave bookof science. They raise the 
image not merely of a bull in a china-shop, but of a whirlwind in 
a shop full of Venctian glass. But we snatch a fearful joy from 
watching him. As the man said of his hot-tempered wife, ‘* What- 
ever she is, she is not dull.”” For instance, his wrath over Koch's 
mishandling of the problems of tuberculosis :— 


‘* For twenty years or so, he laid down that the tubercle bacillus 
which he had discovered was identical in its properties, from what- 
ever animal it was isolated, whether from man, the ox, or bird; 
opposing Straus and others when they called attention to the 
marked distinction in the properties of the human and avian types. 
You will remember how suddenly and dramatically he turned 
round at the great Tuberculosis Congress in London, announcing 
that the human and bovine forms of bacillus were absolutely 
distinet species—incidentally without any acknowledgment of the 
work done by American workers, Theobald Smith, Dinwiddie, 
and Frothingham, in establishing these differences between the 
two types, and incidentally, also, he being a Government servant, 
to the apparent material advantage of the agrarian party in 
Germany. It has cost Great Britain alone thousands of 
pounds and years of work of a Royal Commission to demonstrate 
Koch's error.” 

Or, for another instance, one of his many dismissals of Weismann 
as an unsatisfactory theorist :— 

‘“* Before all, it is the Freiburg philosopher who has led our 
generation of biologists into Selsheonaie— Cloud Cuckoo 
Land.’ Much as we owe to him for arresting the vague generaliza- 
tions upon heredity prevalent until the eighties, and for his 
confirmation, experimental and otherwise, of Galton’s doctrine 
that conditions such as mutilations and use-acquirements are not 
inherited, I myself am inclined to think that Weismann’s teaching 
has, on the whole, done more harm than good. He was a pure 
morphologist, and his hypothesis was purely morphological. Had 


he been familiar with the physical chemistry of his day, he could not 
have ventured to publish it ; had he been a physiologist with any 
appreciation of function, he must have modified it extensively. 
It is, in short, an impossible hypothesis, and in a very extraordinary 
manner all its main postulates are found contrary to experience.” 


This is grand reading for those who are sick to death of the 
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doctrine of the continuity of the germ-plasm. But there is a touch 
of risk in this style: and Dr. Adami got into trouble when he 
compared one of our leaders of scientific thought to a bumble-bee 
imprisoned in a greenhouse. But the book lives all the more, 
because it is not of the head only, but of the heart also. 

Adaptation, self-adaptation, is his theme. The changes wrought 
by “ Evolution”’ on all living things, from bacilli up to man, are 
not imposed upon that which is passive, but are met and used by 
that which is active. Even the bacilli seem, as it were, to be 
desiring self-improvement, and planning how to better themselves. 
He supports this good theme with great orderly masses of facts 
and arguments, observations and references, innumerable and 
immeasurable. To be reading him, is to be incessantly getting out 
of depth, and incessantly coming to the surface again: there is any 
amount of thoughts provided by him, even for those of us who are 
not learned in these matters. Itis a notable book, human through 
and through. Time for a man to pick holes in it, when he has done 
with admiring and enjoying it. 








MR. GERARD ON KAITSERISM.* 

Tue main aim of Mr. Gerard in this supplementary volume to 
My Four Years in Germany is to enlighten the American public 
as to the true meaning of Kaiserism, and for his motto he might 
well have taken the Latin tag, delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. To 
him the “‘ King business ’’ when it is based on autocracy and mili- 
tarism, with a docile people and an unrepresentative Legislature, 
is the root of all evil. There was no trade necessity for the war: a 
German Republic would never have embarked on it. Great power, 
he insists, can be safely entrusted to a President, at least to an 
American President, because ‘‘ our Presidents have all risen from 
the ranks,”’ ond are kept abreast of the people by the criticisms of 
the Press and the sobering thought that they must some day return 
to the ranks, whereas autocratic Sovereigns look on their subjects 
as toys and pawns. 

In his opening sketch of the personality of the German Emperor 
Mr. Gerard gives him full credit for manliness, great ability, versa- 
tility, knowledge of foreign countries, business capacity, accessi- 
bility, and geniality (or occasion). But these qualities are combined 
with duplicity and surpassing craft. He notes his un-German 
vehemence, and even violence, of speech and gesture and his feverish 
restlessness. Holding that ‘“‘ one-man power always fails in the 
end,’ Mr. Gerard sets himself to answer the question, ‘‘ Who does 
the Kaiser's thinking ?’’ His answer shows that Germany is not 
really a one-man show. Although the Reichstag has no real power, 
being subordinate to the Bundesrat, and the Chancellor is responsible 
to neither but to the Kaiser, the greatest power in Germany is 
that of the Great General Staff, which in the last resort controls, 
or at any rate-has latterly controlled, the Emperor. The break with 
America over the unrestricted submarine campaign was determined 
not by the Foreign Office but by the Army chiefs. Heads may 
fall but the system remains. Writing in January, 1917, Mr. Gerard 
ascribes to Tirpitz the saying that Hindenburg was the real ruler 
of Germany. His own view was that Ludendorff, who supplied 
Hindenburg with brains, was already the real dictator of Germany. 
Mr. Gerard notes that since the fall of Prince Fiirstenberg there have 
been no outstanding Imperial favourites. He has no hesitation in 
saddling the responsibility for the sinking of the ‘ Lusitania,’ which 
he regards as the ultimate cause of America’s intervention, on the 
Kaiser. It was not a mistake; it was deliberately planned and 
approved by the Kaiser, in spite of his subsequent disavowals, at a 
time when, for a while, he controlled the Great General Staff. 
With a few exceptions, it was greeted with universal rejoicing in 
Germany, “ frightfulness ’’ being a Prussian heritage from the days 
of the Order of Teutonic Knights. Nothing is more impressive 
in these pages than Mr. Gerard’s repeated warning that “ no trick and 
no evasion, no brutality, will be untried by Germany in this war. 
- . . There is nothing that Kaiserism is not capable of trying 
in the hope of victory.”’ 

The chapter on lése-majesté is interesting but not convincing. 
The comments on the American President in the satiric Press of 
the United States never approached the freedom of Simplicissimus 
before the war. And even since 1914 the Press Censorship has 
shown at times a curious laxity. The passages from Mr. Gerard's 
diary from June, 1915, to January, 1917, based on notes of con- 
versations with the Kaiser, Chancellor, and Ministers, and on per- 
sonal observations and close study of the Press, are chiefly remarkable 
as showing the steady growth of the hatred of America in Germany. 
In publishing them Mr. Gerard is clearly desirous of enlightening 
his countrymen as to the systematic duplicity of the policy of the 
German Government towards America. He did not believe all the 
stories of German atrocities, but the brutalities they admitted 
excited his horror, The cruel treatment of vrisoners is constantly 
referred to, notably the deliberate starvation of the Russians. His 
relations with Bethmann Hollweg appear to have been on the 
whole uniformly friendly, end he speaks of the ex-Chancellor with 
goodwill, and even respect, as a moderating influence overborne by 
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the War Party. Other points of interest are the references to the 
docility of the plain people, the war profits of the Junkers, the 
arrogance of the military caste, and Germany’s policy of periodically 
“ shamming dead.”’ He was, and evidently still is, under no illusions 
as to the possibility of Germany’s being ever starved out, and in 
the early autumn of 1916 he observes that “it is impossible to 
conceive of the general breakdown of nerves amongst this people.” 
He has some interesting comments on the early German plots in 
Mexico, at a time when Germany professed sympathy with the United 
States, and on the projected coup d'état to take place in Austria 
on the death of Franz Josef, the succession to the throne to be 
given to Austria alone, with Prince Eite] Fritz as King of Hungary, 
and possibly a Czech Kingdom in Bohemia. The President's 
Peace Note in December, 1916, was received with ‘enthusicsm 
in Germany. Writing a month later, Mr. Gerard regards it as an 
exceedingly wise move :— 

“It has made it very difficult for the terrorists here to 
start anything which will bring Germany into conflict with the 
United States. The Chancellor, Zimmermann, Stumm, have all 
ridiculed the idea that Germany will go back on her ‘ Sussex’ 
pledges ; but if she does, then the Peace Note makes it easier for 
America to enter the war on the Allies’ side with a clear conscience 
and the knowledge on the part of the people at home that the Presi- 
dent did everything possible to keep us out of the mess.” 

Of the remaining chapters, the most important, in view of recent 
events, is that on ‘‘ The Aims of Autocracy.”’ The Kaiser alone 
could not have driven Germany into war, but his system could 
and did. The first aim of autocracy is ‘‘ to keep its own political 
position at home, the second is to obtain as much of the territory 
of other nations, as great an influence in unconquered lands as 
possible, and the third is to make peace, but only if it is a German 
peace, which can be called and advertised and proclaimed as a 
German victory.”’ But the greatest prize of all is the commercial 
control of Russia which the autocracy hopes to win for its merchant 
class. ‘“ Time and again I was told in Germany that a separate 
peace with Russia was near,and that the exploitation of Russia 
by the enterprising German merchants in a short time would repay 
Germany for all the losses of the war.’’ This was written before 
the collapse of Russia and the Bolshevist peace. And further 
Mr. Gerard declares his conviction that ‘‘ even if Germany evacuates 
France and restores the complete independence of Belgium, even 
if no territories are gained to the East or protectorates or inde- 
pendent States carved from the body of Russia to be a later prey of 
Germany, Germany will have won if German rule is predominant 
in Central Europe ’’— 
Mesopotamia. In his survey of “* Austria-Hungary—the Kaiser's 
Vassal State’ Mr. Gerard declines to accept the view that the 
assassination of the Crown Prince was engineered “ from the inside 
of Royalty,” though admitting that the circumstances of his burial 
lend confirmation to the theory. But he does believe that the war 
of 1914 was finally agreed on at Konopisht. He writes with 
friendliness, and even appreciation, of individual Germans, but 
of the progressive deterioration of German, and especially Prussian, 
moral he has no doubt. ‘The gist of the whole book is to be 
found in his quotation from Goethe: ‘‘The Prussian was born 
a brute, and civilization will make him ferocious.” 


including the control of Serbia, Rumania, end 


’ 





PLATONISM.* 

Tais is a popular analysis of Platonism, a book with a strong 
didactic bias, a book with a purpose. As such it is of interest to 
the world at large rather than to scholars or specialists. The 
author deals exclusively with the ethical theme which runs through 
all Plato’s discussions. He laments the fact that the youth of 
to-day find their intellectual life deprived by the decay of religious 
dogma, and by what he considers the perversions of philosophy, 
of all centre or significance, and would turn their minds to the 
‘‘inexhaustible source of strength and comfort” to be found in 
the Platonic Dialogues. The representation of philosophy offered 
to us by Mr. Elmer More is not, as he warns us, in complete accord 
with present-day convictions. ‘‘ The current of thought to-day 
runs against me,’ he says. Nevertheless, his conclusions are 
eminently practical and, if we may say so, topical. 

The efforts of the various scholars to escape the Socratic paradox 
by representing Socrates, on the one hand, as a pure rationalist, and, 
on the other, as a mere mystic, are, he thinks, untenable. Intel- 
lectual scepticism and spiritual affirmation are both Socratic. Our 
author brings up against Christianity that, while affirming with 
Socrates that the just man is alone happy whatever his misfortunes, 
St. Paul at any rate refused to stand by the assertion unless he 
wero backed by belief in a future life. He practically said that 
the good man was more unhappy than other men if the grave were 
the end. Socrates,on the other hand, met the question of goodness 
and unending misfortune and death squarely and continued to affirm 
hisgreat contention. The ordinary reader will not be able, we think, 
to avoid the reflection that, whether St. Paul was right or wrong, 
he was more of a realist than Mr. More, and made quite as direct 
an appeal to the final authority which Mr. More is always quoting, 
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the common-sense of man. The reader, however, must obviously 
not lose sight of the duality of happiness and pleasure, or of the 
fact that only by the offer of the one can man be weaned from the 
temptations of the other 

Mr. More’s exposition of the Socratic quest, and his distinction 
between it and the Platonic quest, in which exposition there is of 
course space for much individual opinion, is deeply interesting. 
His chapters ‘“‘ The Doctrine of Ideas’ and “ Science and Cosmo- 
gony,” and his comments upon the famous metaphor of the chariot 
of the Phaedrus, will all, we are sure, be eagerly read by the public 
for whom the book is intended. To our mind, however, it is his 
view of what he describes as the religion of Socrates which forms 
the most striking and original portion of the whole work. Rever- 
ential regard for the daemonic guidance was, he believes, the 
religion of Socrates. His conception of the Divine immanence 
brought “ a new and strange faith into Athens and the world, the 
faith of philosophy.’’ Whether we regard the “ daemonic check ” 
as a spark of Divine intelligence imparted to every soul, or as 
something peculiar to Socrates, or simply as a name he gave to 
his higher self, it is certain that “ the daemonic guide invariably 
takes the form of an inhibition, and never of a positive command.” 
On the determination to keep this “‘ will to refrain distinct from 
any conception of the will as a positive force’ depends, in Mr, 


‘ 


More’s view, the individual and corporate salvation of man. Here 
we must allow Mr. More to speak for himself :— 
* We touch here on the mystery of the spiritual life. Men are 


loath to accept this purely negative view of what is highest in their 
being; every instinct of the concupiscent soul cries out against 
this complete severance between the law of the spirit and the law 
of nature, and the human heart revol}ts from it with all the energy 
and the tenacity of its craving for flattery. Men argue in their 
calmer moods that such a philosophy leads nowhere save to utter 
abnegation of life and to a quietism that promises only the peace 
of death. In their moments of exaltation they appeal to the 
stronger emotions and, as they think, deeper consolations of a 
religion that clings to faith in a personal God who has manifested 
himself in human form with passions like-unto man’s. All these 
arguments and repudiations I know; but, withal,1 read Plato, and 
then read in my own soul, and the book and the voice of conscious- 
ness are one in replying that the truth of our being can be found 
only in the hard fact of dualism, and that the spirit, if we would 
define it, can be expressed only in terms of negation. Nor has 
this truth ever been forgotten by the world. If you turn to those 
Christian theologians who have most wrestled with language to 
give a name to their God, you will find that the attributes allowed 
to him are all merely negatives of things we know by our senses.”’ 
Once confuse the Divine voice with Kant’s Categorical Imperative 
and, in Mr. More’s belief, you gain an excuse for forcing your own 
sense of right upon reluctant mankind. What else than this, he 
isks, is the German standpoint to-day ? When Goethe spoke of 
the spirit that denies he was, our author believes, wholly in the 
rong :-— 

‘Jt is God that denies, not Satan. The moment these terms 
re reversed, what is reverenced as the spirit becomes a snare 
instead of a monitor: liberty is turned into license, a glamour of 
sanctity is thrown over the desires of the heart, the humility of 
doubt goes out of the mind, the will to follow this or that impulsion 
is invested with divine authority, there is an utter confusion of 
the higher and the lower elements of our nature.” 
rhe Divine spiritis, Mr. More maintains, the hidden source of beauty, 
order, and joy, and yet it never appears as a positive inspiration 
with a command to do. That way lies fanaticism. Temperance 
is the outcome of inhibition. 





THE SECOND YEAR OF THE WAR.* 
In « former volume Senhor Ayres d’Ornellas had given a remarkable 
summary of the war from August, 1914, to August, 1915. The 
present book carries the story a year further. Its three hundred 
pages contain a concise, clear, and substantial account of politics 
and military action on all the fronts, in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Few writers could have @mbraced so much without becoming 
hurried and confused, but the author shows himself always in 
command of his subject, and finds time for interesting comments 
by the way. He was evidently unable to correct the proofs of 
the last fifty pages, but the misprints are altered in an Zrrata 
list. (It is almost with regret that we find Hen Zimmermann 
and Sir Hosva Smith-Dorrien corrected to Herr and Horace.) In 
his account of the Dublin Rebellion of Easter, 1916, the author 
realizes that the “ Irish Republic ’’ was not a Republic of the 
Irish people, but an alien institution made largely in Germany. 
It is a humiliating thought to Irishmen that a foreigner with less 
insight and less well informed might have drawn a different 
coriclusion, and persuaded himself and his readers of the disloyalty 
of the Irish people. As a soldier, Senhor Ayres d’Ornellas deals 
sternly and pungently with the habit of compromises characteristio 
of the professional politician, to which, indeed, he attributes not 
only the Irish disaster, but all the misfortunes of the Allies. It 
is impossible to accompany the author through all the multifarious 
events chronicled in this volume. He pays tribute to the skill, 
courage, and energy of Sir John French, and to the far-sighted 
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1918, 
views of General Botha and General Smuts, and he describes in 
detail the battle of Jutland, ‘‘ a great German defeat,” after which 
“the relative inferiority of her Fleet became greater than before,” 
His denunciation of German aims and methods is as clear and 
uncompromising as in his earlier book. He notes her “ platonic 
protestations” (p. 111) to the neutral nations when she sinks 
their ships, her complicity in the massacres of Armenians (p. 219), 
her “infernal”? exploration of conquered territories (p. 173), 
and dwells ironically on the brilliant future that would await 
small nations in the event of a German victory. He describes 
Verdun as a victory of the spiritual over the material, and regards 
the whole war as a struggle against materialism, represented by 
Germany, a materialism which in the long run cannot posaibly 
prevail. The first chapter, entitled ‘“ Portugal and the War,” 
makes it clear that there was never a question whether Portugal 
should join the Allies, but that there was difference of opinion 
as to how her forces and resources might best be utilized. Some 
Portuguese still hold that her military action should have been 
confined to Africa, and that a really well trained and equipped 
Portuguese expedition to East Africa would have made it wn. 
necessary for Great Britain to send fresh troops thither in 1917. The 
author pronounces himself against the sending of a Portuguese 
army to the Western Front, since it could not materially affect 
the issue. This question, however, was decided two years ago, 
and it only remains for Portugal to act up to the decision, 
Fortunately for her credit, President Sidonio Paes is determined 
to reinforce and support to the utmost the Portuguese army sent 
to France in 1917. The future of Portugal, as the author recog. 
nizes, is not less at stake than that of the British Empire. Of 
Great Britain he exclaims that “ the prodigious effort, the incom. 
parable national sentiment, which had called out the colossal 
figure of five million volunteers was not enough!’ And Portugal 
also must be, and will be, prepared to sacrifice her last man in 
order to avert an economic and moral slavery in comparison with 
which present sufferings are almost negligible. 





A SPIRITUAL 
Peruars the two best parodies over which the modern world 
has clapped its hands were Mr. Ronald Knox's theological 
pamphlets, Absolute and Abitofhell and the only less sprightly Re- 
union All Round. Dryden and Swift lived again in every deli. 
ciously barbed’ phrase and balanced stanza. The reader might 
disagree as much as he would with every argument and conclusion, 
but he could not but be completely captivated by their refreshing 
presentation. Mr. Knox’snew book is “‘areligious autobiography,” 
and the subject naturally precludes all idea of another such ‘* Brock’s 
Benefit.””. Mr. Knox relates at some length the story of his early re- 
ligious life, and tells how finally—it is his own metaphor—after walk- 
ing the “‘ tight-rope’’ of the most extreme sacramental Anglicanism 
for about four years of his ministry, he has at length ** fallen ”’ into 
the ‘‘net”’ of the Roman Catholic Church, and made his submission 
It would be unjust to reproach Mr. Knox with being egotistical, 
nor has he made too much of ** the pageant of his bleeding heart ”’ ; 
he has too much taste ever to be “ unctimonious ’’—to borrow his 
excellent patent word—and at the end he speaks of his great nev 
happiness with a combination of decency and enthusiasm. Buttothe 
present writer's senses, at least, a dreadful atmosphere of unreality 
hangs about the whole book. There is so much of what Dr. South 
called ‘‘ the beautiful locks of the cherubim.’’ The point at issue 
even since the war seems (to the outsider) so often to have been 
something like the use or disuse of a monstrance; or a question of 
what authority could be ‘‘ adduced as a guarantee that an ecumenical 
councilof Bishops would make infallible decisions’; or whether M:, 
Knox’s spiritual life would or would not be in danger of suffering 
if his temporary work as a * war ’’ schoolmaster should only enable 
him to celebrate three times a week. We are not wholly spared 
the discussion of lights and vestments. We are far from im- 
plying that even the least detail of these outmost trappings of the 
kingdom of the spirit may not be of greater moment than any 
physical tragedy of the earthquake that now shakes the world. But 
the earthquake is not only a physical one. Wehave rent our hearts, 
not our garments. ‘‘ The eternal altars tilt and tumble.” Half 
the world have newly awakened to the existence of spiritual values. 
They stand amazed and cry: ‘‘ Men and brethren, what shall we 
do?" But Mr. Knox is a theological aristocrat ! Before his sub- 
mission he would have described himself as ‘‘ an expert Anglican,” 
and he has all the expert's disregard for the plain man. And so we 
leave him to his candles and his doctrinal niceties. 


AENEID.* 





FICTION, 





OVER HERE.t+ 
AFTER 6 positive glut of political Irish novels, it is something of 
relief to come across one from which politics are wholly excluded. 
But the attractions of Over Here are not merely negative. It is 


* A Spiritual Aeneid. By Ronald Knox, late of Trinity College, Oxford, London; 
Longmans and Co, 
1 Gver Here. 


[7s. Od, net.) 


By Helen Duffin, London; Methuen and Co, [6s.] 
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(in the main) unconventional, amusing, full of charm and exhilar- 
ation, in spite of the curious domestic tragedy which clouds some 
of its chapters. One cannot altogether acquit Miss Duffin of a 
certain half-heartedness in handling the episode of Honor Shannon, 
the strange, sulky, almost half-witted Irish girl, unless it is intended 
as a subtle satire on Irish recklessness that her family, kindly and 
generous people, should have permitted her under their very noses to 
fall a prey to two scheming servants. Honor is a tragic figure— 
jealous, passionate, unmanageable, yet allowed the control of a 
considerable private income, though her father was no fool and 
her brother a capable, high-minded, and courageous man. Some 
authors would have made this episode dominate the entire story. 
Even asit stands, itis made impressive by the figures of the odious, 
avaricious servants and the miserable O’Toole, ex-agent, “‘ vet ”’ 
and sponger. But Miss Duffin has no desire to follow in the steps 
oi Balzac. The nightmare passes and leaves Honor’s family and 
cousins sorry but not deeply seared. It is as a picture of the 
happy-go-lucky life of well-to-do, well-born, irresponsible Irish 
people in pre-war times that the novel commands and enchains 
our interest. The only exception, John Shannon, a disciple of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, is quite out of the running with his soldier- 
prother Patrick and his cousin Dermot Macnamara, an irresistible 
Prince Charming, poet, artist, and man-at-arms. And the young 
women contrive to combine modernity with real attractiveness 
to an extent rare in contemporary fiction. There is no pretence 
of a strenuous life, but there are endless opportunities for flirtation 
and love-making, complicated by theintrusion of a French governess, 
who makes up by her wit and vivacity for what she lacks in beauty. 
The prevailing sentiment is always redeemed from effusiveness by 
a touch of fantasy, poetry, and caprice. The scene changes like 
a kaleidoscope, but whatever be the theme, whether midnight 
picnics, ghosts, the ways of dogs, cats, or goats, an epidemic of 
searlet fever, or mixed bathing, Miss Duffin contrives to invest it 
with freshness of treatment and distinction of style. 





A 


and 


READABLE NOvELs.- King in Babylon. By Burton E. 
Stevenson. (Hutchinson Co. 6s.}—The first story of this 
author, Little Comrade, had raised the hopes of readers that a real 
master of the novel of adventure had arisen. The present book 
does not quite fulfil this promise, though it is a remarkable record 
of the doings of a company of cinema artists. The Silent Legion. 
By J. E. Buckrose. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—The theme of 
this novel is the plucky struggle of the middle-aged during the war 
to give up their most cherished dreams and possessions without 





showing signs of the sacrifice. 
uccustomed charm and humour. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
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SOME 


[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 


of the Pharaohs. By 8. H. Leeder. (Hodder and 
This interesting and well-illustrated study of 
The Copts are the descendants of the 


Modern Sons 
Stoughton. 16s. net.) 
the Copts deserves attention. 
ancient Egyptians, though many of them show a strain of Syrian, 
Jewish, or even negro blood, and the Coptie Church preserves in a 
primitive Christianity of the fourth 
tome and Constantinople. Through 


somewhat debased form the 
century when it parted from 
the ages the Copts have preserved their faith and their customs ; 
they form about a tenth of the population of Egypt and play a 
leading part in commerce. Mr. Leeder discusses very frankly the 
reasons why British officials have been inclined to look askance 


at the Copts, and pleads for a reconsideration of the official atti- 
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It is written with all Mr. Buckrose’s | 


tude, It seems strange that Coptic Civil Servants should be required | 


to work on Sunday because Friday is the Moslem Sabbath. It is 
regrettable that the Copts should think that under our rule they 
are prevented from rising in the public service as they did under the 
Khedives. These misunderstandings ought to be set right. 

An Introduction to the History of Science. By Walter Libby. 
(George G. Harrap and Co. 6s. net.)—This pleasantly written 
little book, by a Professor of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
is intended to interest young people in the development of the 
sciences which play so great a part in the modern world. The 
author ranges over a wide field, from the Pyramid-builders of Egypt 
to Pasteur, the inventors of the aeroplane, gnd the discoverers of 
radium, but he is never dull. In a closing chapter he urges that 
* the cultivation of the Sciences tends to promote a type of culture 
that is democratic rather than aristocratic, sympathetic rather 
than austere, inclusive rather than exclusive,’’ and reminds us of 
the many great men of science who were of humble origin. He 
remarks that modern secondary schools have developed with 
democracy in English-speaking countries, and points to the sig- 
nificant fact that “‘ the Kindergarten was suppressed in Prussia 
after the revolt of the people in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, and that it found a more congenial home in a democratic 
Despotism sterilizes the intellect, despite the boasted 


efficiency of the Prussian school system for the wealthier classes. 





country.”’ 
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Good Stories from Oaford and Cambridge. Compiled by T. Selby 
Henrey. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 3s. 6d. net. )— This is a well- 
arranged and amusing collection of anecdotes and sayings, most of 
which are none the worse, as Sir Herbert Warren says in an Intro- 
duction, for being old and well seasoned. Dr. Thompson, Master 
of Trinity, defined an examination as “‘ a presumptuous atte mpt to 
fathom the depths of human ignorance.” It was he, and not Dr. 
Jowett, who remarked that “‘ we are none of us infallible, not even 
the youngest among us.”” We do not remember to have seen else- 
where the story of the ardent Jacobite lady who made a daily 
practice of toasting James III. of England and VIII. of Scotland, 
Having to entertain a British commander, she said after dinner 1 
“Sir, I will give you a Biblical toast—‘ The tongue can no man 
tame ; it is an unruly evil ’"—James the 3rd and 8th.” 





A General Sketch of European Literature in the Centuries of Romance. 
By Laurie Magnus. (Kegen Paul and Co. 10s. 6d. net.)—In this 
very readable volume, to be followed by two others, Mr. Magnus 
has provided for the period ending with Milton a general sketch of 
European literature. The late Professor Dowden said that such a 
book was needed for young students of literature, to give them, as it 
were, an outline map of the subject, such as historical students find 
in Freeman’s General Sketch of European History. Many people who 
are not students will find this survey of a wide field both interesting 
and useful, for few writers since Hallam’s day have attempted to 
envisage the literary activity of mediaeval and modern Europe as a 
whole, in successive ages, though literary histories of the separate 
countries abound. Chaucer ceases to be an isolated phenomenon 
for those who read Mr. Magnus’s chapter on the fourteenth century, 
dealing with Froissart, Ayala, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, and our 
early Elizabethans become far more intelligible when we know some- 
thing of what was being written in France, Spain, Italy,and Germany 


in their time. 





Municipal Government in Ireland; Mediaeval and Modern. By 
John J. Webb. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—As a short history of 
the rise and development of the Irish boroughs, this book has no 
small merits, But it is characteristic of the partisanship which 
disfigures Irish historical writing that the author should devote 
many pages to the corruption of Irish municipalities in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but is careful to preserve silence 
regarding the work of the modern elected bodies whose constitution 
he describes. Dublin was a fine city in the eighteenth century ; 
to-day it is known chiefly for its deplorable slums. If we 
to judge the two systems of local government by the results which 
they have achieved, the old system which Mr. Webb abuses would 
not have the worse of the argument in Nationalist Ireland. 


were 





Major Sir Filippo de Filippi describes in the first annual Italian 
lecture of the British Academy Italy's Protection of Art Treasures 
and Monuments during the War (H. Milford, 6d. net). The most 
elaborate precautions have been taken in Venice, Verona, Padua, 
Ravenna, Milan, and other towns that are famous for their churches 
and pelaces, and are therefore deliberately assailed by Austrian and 
German airmen. All the moveble pictures and statues have been 
taken away ; buildings like St. Mark’s and the Baptistery at Ravenna 
have been strengthened and protected with sandbags. The Itali: 
Navel Air Service has happily saved Venice from suffering irre- 
parable harm, but it is too soon to say that the danger is past, in 
view of the obstinate and spiteful barbarism of the enemy. 








Harrow School has acted on the example set by Repton and 
followed by Eton in starting a journal which, unlike the average 
school mayazine, is devoted to views and not to news. The first 
number of Beginnings (School Book Shop, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 6c.) 


contains some well-written and thoughtful articles on such topics 
as the cult of games, Providence, tradition in its good and bacl 
aspects, the Education Bill, and ‘‘ The Popular in Music with 
an amusing plea for ragtime. If Beginnings can be maintained 
at this level, the Harrow boys who write for it and who reac it 
will derive no small benefit. 





! 


A Short History of Rome. By G. Ferrero and C, Barbagzilo 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 10s. net.)—Those who have not had time 
to read Signor Ferrero’s large and brilliant the later 
Republic and the early Empire will find this short history of Rome 
highly interesting and suggestive. The present volume ends with 
the death of Caesar, and will be followed by a second volume. 
Ferrero and his colleague handle in a fresh and vigorous fashion 


Lulion 


work on 


Signor 


such topics as the wars with Carthage and the social rev: 
projected by the Gracchi. 


By F. J. Melville. 


mphlet, written for the 


Stamp Collections for War Museums. (Stanley 

6d.)—In this well-illustrated pa 

Junior Philatelic Society, Mr. Melville shows how inte resting anc 

instructive a collection of war stamps be. Among 

reproduced are German colonial stamps over-printed with British 
i th 


Gibbons. 


, 
may th.o30 


rm 


or French inscriptions, stamps of the Talian aerial post ar 
Italian Red Cross, and the local stamps for the Ruhleben camp 
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*‘ express delivery,” organized, like everything else in the camp, 
by our indomitable prisoners. 











Recollections of Calcutta for over Half a Century. By Montague 
Massey. (Calcutta: Thacker, Spink. London: W. Thacker. 5rupees.) 
—Former residents in Calcutta will be interested in Mr. Massey's 
reminiscences, which goback beyond the great cyclone of 1864, and 
deal not only with social changes, but also with the transformation 
and extension of the city during the past half-century. Living was 
simple and inexpensive in the Celcutta that Mr. Massey knew in 
his youth; there was not even a theatre, and Mr. Massey could 
feel himself passing rich on 250 rupees a month. He says that of 
all the Viceroys whom he has seen, Lord Mayo was in every way the 
most popular. The book is well illustrated, and the profits on it will 
go to the Red Cross funds. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


——<_—_. 


Aldrich (Mildred), On the Edge of the War Zone, cr 8vo........ (Constable) net 
Campagnac (E, T.), Elements of Religion and Religious Tcaching, cr 8vo 


Kad 
—) 





(Camb, Univ, Press) net 3/0 
Cohn (Rev, J, R.), Evolution of the Christian Ministry, cr 8vo..(J. Murray) net 3/6 
Davies (C, J.), Rabbits for Fur and Flesh, 8vo.............0.+.- (Newnes) net 60 
Dawson-Scott (C, A.), Wastralla: a Novel, GP saascces Se sere net 60 
Dunn (Lieut, BE, A.), Three Anzacs in the Ww ar, cr 8VO...... flington) net 6,0 
German School as a War Nursery (The), from’ the Fre - eS * H, Friedel, 

CB BVO ncccccccccccccccccccecesecccecoccccccccceccceceess (Melrose) net 4/6 
—_ ), Tho Wedding Gown of “Ole Miss,” cr 8vo...... (Skeffington) net 6,0 
Hill (A.M.), Wimple-Wing and Others: Book of My Lady (EK, Macdonald) net 2/6 
Holdich (Sir T. H.), Boundaries in Europe and the Near East (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Housman (L.), The Sheepfold, cr 8VO0......cceeeeeeeeee (Duckworth) net 6,0 
Sees CE.) DORGD GE TROOE, GF BiOcccccccccccccccccsccosces (Jarrold) net 2,6 
Labour and Capital after the War, by Various. writers, cr 8vo..(J. Murray) net 6/0 
lee (Jennette), The Green Jacket, cr 8VO.............55- Skeffington) net 6,0 
long (J.), The Art of Health, er | Sat oaamelratgie «+++-(Chapman & Hall) net 5,0 
Lyall (D.), An English Rose, WD Bsc cccccisceccantececcuscss (Cagacll) net 60 
Mackenzie (W. C.), The Action of Muscles, 8vo................ (Lewls) net 12,6 
MacQuarric (H.), Over Herc: Impressions of America by a British Officer 

(Lippincott) net 6/0 

Magnus (L.), European Literature In the Centurics of Romance ce. Paul) net 10,6 
Manwaring (G, B.), If We Return: Letters of a Soldier of weer ag ae, 

SE SOSCO COC CEOCOETESEECEC OOO DSEEE POEL OSE EEEECECCES Lane) net 3/6 

Maris (fathow): a Souvenir, arranged by D. C. Thompson ....(Wallis) net 21/0 

Marvel (Vv. & A.), The Best cf Both Worlds, cr 8vo. .(Allen & Unwin) net 3/0 
Masterman (Canon J, H, B.) and 5 Problems of Keconstruction: a 

Symposium, cr BVO. ...... 6c cceeecceeeees PPYTTTTT TTT tte (¥. Unwin) net 8/6 
Moffett (C.), Through the Wall, er apg itiehaleiptel tlripptipcheoe. 9 (Melrose) net 26 
Montefiore (C, G.), Liberal Judaism, and Hellenism, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 6/0 
Morgan (J, V.), The Church in Wales, in Light of History (Chapman . Hall) net 10,6 
Orczy (Baroness), The Man Im Grey, er 8VO............6000 0005 aascll) net 6/0 
O'Rourke (May), West Wind Days, 18mo................ (kK, iisCdonald> net 26 
Phillimore (J. 8.), Things New and Old, cr 8vo....(Oxford Univ, Presa) net 5,0 
Plummer (HH. C.), Iutroductory Treatise on Dynamical Astronomy, roy Svo 

(Camb, Univ, Press) 18/0 

Porter (Eleanor H.), Oh, Money! Money! er 8vo............ (Constable) net 60 
Quiller-Couch (Sir A,), Studies in Literature, 8vo....(Camb, Univ, Press) net 10,0 
Kenshaw (C, A.), Battle and Beyond, er 8vo.............. (E. Macdonald) net 2/6 
Roberts (M.), The Madonna of the Beech Wood, cr 8vo..(Mills & Boon) net 6,0 
Royal Navy, 1815-1915 (The): the Rede Lecture, 1918 (Camb, Univ. Press) net 2.6 
Bcott (W, K.), Economic Problems of Peace after War, 2nd Series, 8vo 

(Camb, Univ, Press) net /0 
Serbian Orthodox Church, ed. by M. J. Pupin............ (J. Murray) net 63/0 
dbhearwoed (J, A.), Eussia’s Story, cr BVO... 2.6... cece eee eee (Jarrold) net 0 
Sheppard (A, T.), A Son of the Manse, cr Svo.............. (Melrose) net 0 
Shirretf (A, G.), Tales of the Sarai, and other Verses, 8vo...... (Blackwell) net 
Sitwell (5.), The Pc ople’s Palace, Peo cacncceccasecsoaned pene net 
Stone (Hf. L.), The American Cup Races................ (T. Laurie) net 1 


Wallents (3. G.), The Starry Pool, and other Tales, cr 8vo . tK Macdeonias net 
Thirlmere (R.), Diogenes at Athe hs, and other Yoems (Selwyn & Blount) net 
Trench (G. Hi), Study of St, John’s Gospel, BVO.......... (J. Murray) net 
Wallbonk (Emily & Marian), Dress Cutting and Making, 8vo....(Pitman) net 
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Ward (¥F. W. O.), Christ and W WI GP EG ccctcacsces . (W.C.0.) net 
West (E.), Homeste ading, Tiro Prairie Seaeons, cr 8vo ®. Unwin) net 1 
Whellens iw. a OD conc noc cecccnenges (#, Unwin) net 
Williams (G, P.), Welsh Education in Sunlight and Shadow, cr 8vo (Constable) net 0 
Wylie U,. A, R.), Towards Morning, cr 8VO.........0ceceec0s (Cassell) net 0 


en ee 2. 


LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECLIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Lid, REGENT ST., LONDON 


| R ] Ss H Samples and illustrated list post free 
COLLARS 
Bayeates the $ eg an ao & Ss H I RTS 


in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


TOTAL FUNDS —-  £22,281,718 
ROYAL | FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
| 











INSURANCE LIFE, MOTORCAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
| 
LIMITED. OFFICES isha, eee 


OLD ‘ENGLISH FURNITURE 


{p its original cond ftion has, for many years past, been the leading feature of tho 


@olicctions that are always oa view in Hamptons cxtensive Galleries for Antiques; 


Very Fine Queen Anne Grar: dfather Clock, of Walant, with inlaid banding 
aad irct carvings in pediment. Handsome brass and silver dial with date 
indicator,» By J. Webb, of Frome 


HAMPTON Pail Mail Gast 


London S.W.1- 
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LONDON’S GREAT 
for helping the London Hospitals 


HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
23rd JUNE, 1918. 


DAY 


46th year. Over two million pounds already distributed. London's 


voluntary hospitals will need £100,000 this year from the Hospital 
Sunday Fund. 


12,000 patients daily occupy beds in the hospitals, 20,000 out-patients 
daily receive treatment, and about 8,000 surgical appliances are 
annually supplicd to maimed poor folk. 


In addition to carrying on their usual work, the London hospitals 
have already treated more than 150,0C0 wounded soldiers and sailors, 


Every new offensive on the Western Front means 
many fresh casualties and more work for the 
London Hospitals. 
Please help the great fight against disease and death by sending a 


generous contribution either to your Vicar or Minister or to the 
Lorp Mayor, Mansion House, E.C,4. Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, 





MEN EXEMPTED OR INELIGIBLE 


should provide for their future and that of their 
dependants by taking up an Endowment Assurance 
now, with the 


SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 


Funds: 22 Millions. Claims Paid: 47 Millions. 


THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE, 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
23 Cornhill, E.C. 3, and 
17 Waterloo Place, 8.W.1, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
9 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 cver 
£9,700,000 
or over £31,CCGO for each Working Day 


By direction of the Right Honourable a STALBRIDGE 


7OR SALE BY AUCTILO : 
HISTORICAL TOWN OF SHAFTESBURY, 
ft. above Sea Level, 


DORSET 
800 
The TOWN of SHAFTESBURY, with a rent roll of about £4,900, 
be OFFERED by AUCTION in one lot in the early Autumn, 
‘he Town occupies a lovely situation, and has great possibilities as a health resort. 
The properties comprise Private Houses, Banks, Post Oilice and principal —— 
Business Premises; the leading Hotels and Licensed Premises; the Cattle Market; 


J hee . 


ia to 


Ground Rents; numerous Cottages, finc Bullding Sites, &c, 800 ft, above Sea Level, 
with magnificent views, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & KUTLEY, 
20 HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 

W ELL-KNOWN ‘flourishing Church GIRLS’ SCHOOL, in goal 

grounds near West Country town, for IMMEDIATE TRANSFER. Princ ipal 
taking new appointine nt in September. ’5O pupllg, Gross incomo £1,500, of which 
£800 from day pupils, Su®ccasor should have degree and good experience, Eosy 
instalments for goodwill and furniture could be arranged, Audited ac reounts for last 
9 years.—B, A,, c.0. J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Strect, London, E.C. 





“ICHOOLS FOR SALE.—Girls’ School, West Coast. Girls’, 
South Coast. Boys’ Prep., South Coast. Boys’ School, Yorkshire, Esta!- 


shed Schools, good buildings, affording excellent scope for development.—EDUCA- 
TIONAL BU kLAU, Sicilian "House, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 1, 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


Smeal COLLEGE.—UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 











lications aro Invited for the post of LECTURER in EDUCATION, Some 
shill inn handwork a recommendation. Degree or N.F.U. Certificate and training 
essential, Salary not less than £160, according to quali fications. 

r urther particulars may be obtained from the ACTING WARDEN, Goldsmiths’ 
College, New Croga, 5.1L, 14, 
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HEAD-MASTERSHIP, 





The Governors invite applications for the post of Head-Master of this School, 
which will be vacant at Christmas, 1918, P ; ow we 
The Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom. The 
school is unsectarian, and it is not necessary that the Master should be in Holy Orders. 
The emoluments of the office are :— -A fixed salary of £700, a Capitation Fee of £3 
a boy on the number of pupils over 100, the use of the School Residence and Boarding- 
House (containing accommodation for about 40 boarders) rent free and free from rates 
ard taxes (except water supply). A 
“The School buildings are of a modern character and well equipped, and are cap able 
of accommodating about 250 boys. The present numbers are 175, ‘There are two 
ring fields. 
Pe puistion of Ipawich abont 80,000. ‘ . 
Applications for the post (stating age) with names of references (not exceoding five) 
to be forwarded by 9th July next to the undersigned, of whom further particulars can 
be procured, Testimonials must not be scent unless asked for. : 
9 Museum Street, Ipawich, 8. A. NOTCUTT, 
llth June, 1918. Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, 





YOUNTY BOROUGH OF WIGAN. 
OU EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss ©. 8S. BANKS (Oxf. Final Tons.), 


anted, in September, a FORM MISTRESS with special qualifications in French., 
English or Geography as subsidiary subject. 
Initial salary according to qualifications and experience ; 
poasible increase to £230, ‘ : ’ 
Applications, containing all necessary particulars, and enclosing copies of not more 
than three recent testimonials, should be sent to the undersigned not later than the 
&th July, 1918. : 
A copy of Salary Scale may be obtained from the undersigned, 
Canvassing will disqualify, 
Education Offices, GEO, H. MOCKLER, 
King Street, Wigan, Director of Education, 
19th June, 1918, 


(ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HELSTON COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Wanted, on September 17th, an ASSISTANT MASTER or MISTRESS to teach 
Mathematics and Science ; Geography also desirable. ‘To take part in School Games, 

Salary for Master £160 to £220, for Mistress £140 to £180, 

ne to be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County Schcol, Helston, before 
July 8th, 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

June 14th, 1918, 


(oR WALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


PENZANCE COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Wanted, to commence duties in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER or 
MISTRESS to teach French. Salary for a Master £140 to £180, and for a Mistress 
£120 to £160, 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MASTER, County School for Boys, 
Penzance, not later than July 6th, 1918. 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

June 15th, 1918, 


Scale £130-£200, with 











COMMITTEE. 


i eae EDUCATION 
y) COUNTY HIGH SCHOOL, BRAINTREE (CO-EDUCATIONAL). 


Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MASTER, qualified to teach at Icast 
two of the following subjects :—Sclence, Geography (on modern lines), Elementary 
Mathematics, Physical Drill, Class-Singing. A Graduat:|referred. Salary according 
to qualifications and experience,—Apply to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
County High School, Braintree, 


fy ABTED, Persons with a knowledge of the working boy and 
the conditions under which he lives, They are required (L) for work as 
WELFARE SUPERVISORS in the factory; (2) to carry out INDUSTRIAL 
INVESTIGATION. Salary about £250 a year. Preference given to invalided 
offvers.—Apply Box No, 1633, WILLING'S, 125 Strand, London, W.C, 2, 


| Slee EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, GRAVESEND. 


Wanted, in September, a MISTRESS for English, at the County School for Girls, 
Gravesend, Honours Degree and knowledge of Phonetics ess ntial, Oxford woman 
with training preferred, 

Initial salary according to qualifications and ex; crienc>. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS, County School for Girls, 
Gravesend, 

June, 1918, E. 


MARY DATCHELOR 
4 CAMBERWELL GROVE, 8.E, 5, 


SALTER DAVIES, Director of Education. 


SCHOOL, 


Wanted, in September, a HISTORY SPECIALIST to organize History throughout 
the School. and especially to take advanced work in Upper Forms. Honoure Legree 
and experience essential, Salary according to qualifications and experience.—Appli- 
cationg should be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS before July 10th, 1918, 

OMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE, 

Wanted, for September, a RESIDENT LECTURER to be entirely responsible 

for the Physical Training, Dancing and Games of 200 students, Full diploma and 

experience in teaching required. Minimum salary £120, resident, 

mmediate application (no special form required) should be 
PRINCIPAL at the College, 


Gs aun © OO PS Fe. 2 S028 CO i. 
JUNIOR MISTRESS, with at least ordinary degree qualifications in French 
and English required for September. Good History or Geography a recommendation 
but not obligatory, Salary £150 to £180 per annum by £10 increments, 

Applications with copics of three recent testimonials to be sent to the HEAD- 
MASTER not later than 3rd July, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH. 

A LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE is required (either a man incligible for 
military service or a woman) able to take the highest work (Old and Middle English, 
Phonology, Phonetics, &c.) for London University Examinations, Salary, £160 
per annum, plus war-bonus, £24, The appointment will be subject to reconsideration 
after the war, 

Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the REGIS- 
TRAR, to whom they must be returned not later than July 10th, 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRL 8’ SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—Mies A. F, EDWARDS, 

Required, in September, SENIOR ENGLISH MISTRESS, Honours Degree and 
experience in good Secondary School essential, French or Spanish as eubsidiary subjects 
desirable, Initial salary (from £150, rising by scale to £220) according to experience 
and _ qualifications, Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. Forms of 
application, which should be returned, accompanied by not more than three recent 
testimonials, may be obtained from 


made to the 


ROBERT T. JONES, Sceretary, 
Town Hall, Birkenhead, 19th June, 1918, 


IBRARY ASSISTANT, with experience in reference. Salary, 
F including bonus, from £78.—Apply, stating qualifications and salary required, 
to tg DI®ECTOR, Municipal Museum, Warrington, 


CAMBRIDGE. | 








ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
ORGANISER OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, 

The Council invites applications for the appointment as Organiser of Women’s 
Technical Classes, whose chief duties will be to inspect and organise technical classes 
for women (including upholstery, photography, hairdressing, laundry work, ladies’ 
tailoring and dressmaking) in evening institutes, girls’ clubs, polytechnics, technical 
institutes, and trade schools, 

The appointment will be made at a salary ranging from £400 to £500 a year, accerd- 
ing to qualifications, the salary rising by annual increments of £25 to £500 a year. 

Applicants must have had considerable experience in the investigation of women’s 
industries, 

The person appointed will be required to give her whole time to the duties of her 
office, and will in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the 
Council’s service, partici Jas of which are given in the form of application, 

Applications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the EDUCA- 
TION OFFICER (T.2), L.C.C, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2 
(stamped, addressed foolscap envelope necessary), to whom they must be returned not 
later than 11 a.m, on Wednesday, 21st July, 1918, accompanied by copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, JAMES BIRD, 

Clerk of the London County Council, 





WGYPTIAN MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the new High 
School, Cairo, for Egyptian Girls, who are mostly Mohanmedans, 

Salary L.Eg. 420 (£430) per annum. Furnished quarters, Allowance for passage 
to Egypt. Summer vacation not less than 2 months. ‘he staff includes about 20 
English and Egyptian mistresses. 

Applicants should be good linguists, between 30 and 40 years old, of robust constitu- 
tion, and prepared to interest themselves in new conditions of work. 

They should possess a University Degree or its equivalent and should have experi- 
ence of High School work. 

Applications, together with copies of testimonials, must be sent, before Wednesday, 
July 24th, to A. E, ROBINSON, Esq., Director, Egyptian Educational Office, 28 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1, from whom further information and copies of the 
application form may be obtained, Selected candidates will be interviewed in London, 


| | UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Required in September :— fe 


(a) GEOGRAPHY SPECIALIST, to organise the Geography of the school, 
or Oxford Diploma, Good experience. 

(b) SCIENCE MISTRESS, Graduate, honours 
general Elementary Science, Good experience, 

Salary according to experience and qualifications, Scale £150 to £220.—Applica- 
tions should be ecnt before June 28th to O. BALMFORTH, Secretary, Education 
Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt of a 
stamped, addressed foolscap envelope, 
| | laatiaiiaahainal COLLEGE 

(UNIVERSITY OF 

REGENT’S PARK, 

APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF SCCIAL STUDIES, 

The Council of Bedford College will shortly proceed to appoint a DIRECTOR 
OF SOCIAL STUDIES to organise courses for the new Diploma for Civic Workers 
instituted by the University of London. The appointment is for part time, and 
will take effect from September 15th next; the salary offered ig £200, 

Kight printed or typed copies of applicat’oi's and of not more than three recent 
testimonials should be sent not later than Monday, July Ist, to the SECRETARY 
OF COUNCIL, from whem further particulars may be obtained, 


((AMBEIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
" CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CAMBRIDGE, 


Degree 


preferred, Senior Botany, 


FOR WOMEN 
LONDON), 
N.W. 1. 








Wanted, in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS with Honours in English 
and good Subsidiary Latin, Salary according to experience and qualificaticn: ; 
minimum £150.—Forms of application, which should be returned immediately, may 
be ol tained of the EDUCATION SECRETARY, County Hall, Cambridge. 

1fth June, 118, 

SS KATHARINE’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL- 
We MISTRESSES, TOTTENHAM, 

A TEACHER of DRAWING and HANDICRAFT will be required after the Summer 
Vacation, She should hold the N.F.U. Certificate, and be qualified to supervise and 
direct the practical work of students preparing for engagements in Infants’ Schools, 
Salary £180 a year (non-resident), or more to a candidate possessing all the qualifica- 
tions required and with experience of similar work, 

Candidates must be members of the Church of England.—Applications should be 
sent in not later than June 30th to the Principal, Kev. Prebendary HOBSON, 
S, Katharine’s College, Tottenham, N.17, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 


] 


subject, 

£250, 
For full particulars apply to 
Technical School, Guildhall, Bath. Director of Studics. 


YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 

(1) Required, in September or January, SENIOR SCIENCE MISTRESS, 

Chemistry or Physics essential, Salary £200 to £250, non-resident, according to 

qualifications and experience, (2) Also for September, a certificated MISTRESS 

for DRILL and REMEDIAL EXERCISES, Salary according to qualifications,— 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


AMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
GROVE, §8.E. Wanted, in September: (1) MISTRESS, with good 
knowledge of Botany, to supervise work in Botany Gardens, Degree and some 
knowledge of Gardening desirable, S:lary £120-£135. (2) LABORATORY ASSIS'- 
ANT. Salary 308, a week.— Apply, enclosing stamped, addressed envelope, to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 





ATH CITY SECONDARY SCHOOL.— 
ASSISTANT TEACHER (Male preferred) required in September, Principal 
Mathematics; eibsidiary Geography. Secale salaries range from £130 to 

Iritial salary and grade according to qualifications and experience, 

A, GODFREY DAY, 





EAST DULWICH 


29 


=. DEMONSTRATOR (woman) requircd at the 
) London (Royal ¥ree Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, for Octo! er, 
1918, Salary £145 per annum, rising to £175, with £10 per annum War Bonus. 
Coaching fees additional,—Applications to be eent to undersigned by June 26th, 
from whom further particulars can be obtained, L. M. BROOKS, 

8 Hunter Street, W.C. 1. Warden and Secretary. 


IOLOGY DEMONSTRATOR (woman) required at the 
Londen (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women, for October, 
Salary £145 per annum, rising to £175, with £10 per annum War Bonus, 
-Applieations to be sent to undersigned by Jun? 26th, 
L. M. BROOKS, 

Warden and Secretary. 


1918, 

Coaching fees additional, 

from whom further particulars can be obtained, 
8 Hunter Street, W_C. 1, 


ps HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
AYTOINIMEAT CF LECTURER IN SPANISH, 
The Council are akcut to cyycint a lecturer in }panish, Falary £300 


per annum, 
Applications must be sent in Ly June 
from 


TNHE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 
Wanted, SUBSTITUTE for the PROFESSOR of ECONOMICS, for the Session 


1918-19. Remuneration, £300 for the Session of Three Terms,—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, 


articulars may be cbtaincd 


27th, Further 7 
W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 
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Cosa w Aur EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL, 

Wanted, in September, a MISTRESS to take charge of Preparatory Form with 
N.F.U, Certificate, G Handwork required, Experience and training essential, 
Balary from £120 to £160, 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 

Education Department, County Hall, Truro, 

June 18th, 1018. 


County School, Camborne, 





ADY ‘DY (British birth and descent) desires ‘work as COA \CH 

4 in GERMAN (conversation, reading, Gothic script; intimate with German 
Socicty, Army, Politics), Perfect accent. Highest | references, — Box 846, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, , Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


IR K BECK COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL. 

The Governors invite applications from suitably qualifed men of wide academic 
experience to fill the office of Principal, which will become vacant in September next, 
owing to the retirement of Dr. es —— Tne galary will be £800 per annum, 
os by annual increments of £50 to £1,000, 

Particulars may be obtained from iH WELLS EAMES, Clerk to the Governing 
Body, soem Buildings, London, F, c. 4. 


NIVERSITY WOMEN’S IN FORMATION OFFICE. —Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on ell matters relating to careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained through the above Office.—Ay ply Miss H. M. 
CHAPPELL (Oxford Hon, Mods, , Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish 
Square, W. 1, 





pue UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD: 
REPRESENTATION OF : THE PEOPLE ACT, 1918. 


(University qualification for the Constitue ney of the University of Durham, the 
Victoria University of Manchester, the University of Liverpool, the U niversity of 
Leeds, the University of Sheffield, the University of Birmingham, and the University 
of Bristol, forming and —. al ‘niversity Constituency under the said Act.) 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that claims of persons entitled to vote at a Parlia- 
ect of qualifications at this University must be sent to the 
Registration Officer of the University on or before 31st July, 1918, and in future years 
on or before $lst January and $ist July, provided that as reg a man he Is of full 
age, aod isa British subject, and not subject to any legal ep and has received 
a degree (other than an honorary ry at this University, a that as 1 ~gards a 
woman she has attained the age of th years and has received a degree (other than 
an honorary degree) at this University, 

No person who received a degree at his University before 6th February, 1918, will 
have a right to be registered unless he or she makes @ claim for the pu 

Forms of claim can be obtained from the Registration Officer of to 

In this University a fee of 10s. 6d. will be charged in respect of regis’ 

A birth certificate may be required, 

Provisional lists of voters will be open to inspection at the University up to 81st 
August, 1918, inclusive, and in future up to the 28th February and the Sist Au 
respectively and all claims in respect thereof or objections thereto (forms of which 
can be obtained from the Registration Officer of the University) must be made and 
sent In on or before 7th September, 1918, and in sy a on or before 7th 
March and | and 7th Be pte mber, GIBBONS, Registrar. 





mentary election in respe 


at te 





LECTU RES, &o. 


M ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

4 TEACHERS IN HIGH, SECONDARY. AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, 

In connection with the London University and recognized by the Cambridge 


‘Teachers’ Training Syndicate, 
Principal : Mias KATHARINE 1. JOHNSTON, 
M.A. Shefficll, Girton College, Moral Science Tripos, Cambridge 


Yeachers’ 'T raining Certificate, 


L.A, London, 


Preparation for the Teaching Diploma of the London University, for the Certificate 
of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate, and for the National Froebel Union 
Higher Certificate, Parts I. and II, 

Demonstration School attached to the College ; and practice for students In neigh- 
Louring schools under the supervision of special lists, 

‘Tuition fees £24. A number of Scholarships from £12 to £24 offered to Students, 
with a degree or its equivalent. Loan Fund, 

Particulars of College Hall and registered lodgings can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL at 





The Maria Grey College, Salusbury Road, 
Bronde sbury, Loadon, N.W. 6. 
r pee BE RGMAN OSTERBERG — PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 
Str GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). The popennes i335 q pALmeuny. 
Major the Hon, WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, RISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Kt, Hon. LORD SHAW or ‘pu NYERMLINE. 


Principal ; 

. C. GREENE, 

Vice- -Principal ; 

Miss A, WIKNEKR (Royal Cent, Inst. of Grenesin, Stockho!m). 
The Coll was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in land, Students 
are prepared ag tcachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish am. 
The course extends over two years. It inciudes the study of Anatomy, By ology, 
‘theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastica, odical 
Gymnast Dancing, and Outdoor Games, Students practiso tenehinn | “4 yo 
in the neighbourh The College stands in - own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 1 Course begins in 
October, —Further particulars on application to the the SECRETARY, _ 








NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING CC OLLEGE, “ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated GIRLS a complete Training for Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, DANCING in all ite Branches, 
GAMES and SWIMMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c, 
Keesidential fees £110 per annum, 


POSTS OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, — 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM 

THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Koad, Beciord.—Irincipal, Miss STANSFELD, Students are 
uuained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. ‘Che Course of tralning 
extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
twedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, © Cricket, Ten nis, Netball, &e. — Tor Prospectus apply the ¢ i Secretary, 


GOOD 





Se -— EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. ‘Vraining Colic for Teachers, Chairman: Rt, 
tou, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; ‘Treasurer : Sir, C, G, Monteflore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For inforimation concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss KE. LAWRENCE, 


DARLINGTON.—ONE YEAR 


T RAINING COLLEGE, 
COURSES of TRAINING are provided for those wishing to qualify : (1) as 
Kieads Of Nursery Schools; (2) as ‘’eachers in Continuation Schools, Trained 


Certificated ‘Leachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher Local 
or Higher Froebel Examinations are eligible-—Particulars as to fees, grants, and 
ourses Of work On application to the Principal, Miss F, HAWTREY, 


WOMEN.—Practical training: vegetable 
Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 gns- 
Visitors received if accommo- 








rx ARDENING FOR 
fruit, and flower growing. Month or term. 
per annum, Gardening Year begins in September. 


datioa permils,—lllus, prospectus of KLDLEY-PEAKL, Udimore, nr, Rye, Sussex. 


examination papers on application to JAMES GLEVE, 





UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT 7, FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening f.. women. Extensive range glag. 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc. 
tion, nner by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Marketing 
a ng. —For —— te apply PRINCIPALS, 

—————s $= 


‘PRIVATE TUITION, do. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 


PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst avy (special entry), London Matri 
and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 yards from sea, x 











Apply ating pare Manor meat. Bournemouth, 
— $$ 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limite 
84 HAGLEY mee, BIRMINGHAM. , 
Head-is TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIO ieee | DEPARTMENT, 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD- MISTRESS. 


fg\UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, 
FOUNDED 1850 


Principals { Mise BRENDA NIG NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 


VI 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR G GENTLEMEN S DAU GHTERS, 


= ah onl _ 
House stands in 100 acres o: 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION ‘ed euUsiC o (Foreign Method), 











KENT, 


UAGES, and A 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 yer years, 
Thorough general a, with -- attention to health. Elder girls 


may specialize in Art, Music, ie Courts and ges. New Domestic Scien 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis —_ and field for Hockey and Cricket, Foon 


for Exams. Principal, Mias L, © 
| Fiesta SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term began on Ti on Thursday, Ma 
Prospectus on — to Miss MACKA 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 
I | I G = Ff I E L 
Ox vd LANE, WATFORD. 
i—Miss WALLI 


8. 
Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 


“Watford 616.” 
S Tt: FELIX SCHOOL, 
UTHWOLD. 


60 
a =. MAY 2np—JULY 26rs. 
cad-Mistress—MissL.SILCOX, 
SEAFORD. 


rINHE DOWES SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress; Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs an aca, 
SUMMEK TERM BEGAN MAY 6TH. 


T. MARGARE'T’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical = end ¥ the Maria Grey ‘Training College, 
el.: 470 Harrow. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Genticmen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Childrea 

with |, abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Deta louse 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus. , Preapectas apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 


Si “GEORGE'S SCHOOL, 








Oth. 
MOIR. 


D, 
































HARPENDEN. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AGED 8 TO 18. 
fhe numbers having reached 200, a waiting-list is now ne cessary, and as Pupils 
will be received In order of a plication parents should enter their names as early as 
—. The majority of the vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12, Fees: 
soarders, 103 guineas; Day-Scholars, tuition 40 guineas, dinner and tea 15 guineas, 
Apply SE c RETARY. 


R 


SCHOOLS AND ore 
CADETSHIPS. Age | to 18}. 


Full particulars with coples of 
65 South Molton Street, 





BOYS’ 
OYAL NAVAL 


Special Entry. No Nomination required.- 





London, Ww. — 
N tins COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 
ge of Entry, over 13 _ 4 months and under 15, Nominations to Royal Naval 
coll, Dartmouth, Terms, £80 er annum. 
Apply Messrs. DEVITT a ‘MOORE :, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildings, E,C, 3. 


ING’S SC HOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—An EXAMI 
NATION will be held on July Oth, ioth and llth for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a year,—For ‘or particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ORK: BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers” 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management aad 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical rere a natural history room ; 
workshops (including forge and metal work lathe); swimming bath. 

Prospectus, &c,, from the REASU KER, Bootham School, York. 


[rs vicu a 0 2 8S © thin 
M.A, Oxon, 


A. K, WATSON, 
Inclusive fees (board and tuition) from £61 10s, SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
TION, June 27th and 28th,—Yor particulars apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


Ipswich, . 
O V E R ©c@oO Lb EG SES. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
THREE ENTRANCE ey HOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDE RS will 
be offered on July Ist, 1918. 
Yor particulars — apply to WILLIAM 8. LEE, Head-Master. 








two 








Head-Maater : 








ys VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 15 76.) Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Houses 
(1911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 


extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Key. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster. 


‘NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, 

Founded 1576.— THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY'S 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply 
to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, ‘Head-Maste r, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 
Street, 5.W. 1, 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: _The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE.  _Head-Master: Rev. F. 8, WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Jecistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Enyineering Classes, Physical 
Drill compuleory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
T\EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM— 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 4-6.—Appiy to 
the HEAD-MASTER. 





INSTITUTION, 





OYAL EARLSWOOD 
SURREY, 
OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING, 
VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX. 
ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOMF, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION. BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 
For particulars and terms apply to H. HOWARD, Secretary. 
G.P.0, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Go. 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


r YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
| Street, Adelphi, W.C, 2 (near Charing Cross Station), TN, Gerrard 6179, 


Revised Tariff, showing war advance, on application, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENGISS. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 


putors of fees, &c,) to 


_— 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 

to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Oifcee—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, Teiephonc—i136 Museum, 


{CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs, J, & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PAREN'IS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J, PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.0, 4, 
Telephone: 5053 Central. 
=" OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 

Advice free of charge will be given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 

ete T MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

y > The Firm invites applications from qualified ladles who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 81’, LONDON, W.C. 1. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teaci.e1s’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant-Mistresses, 
and Welsh County £chcols Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachersto find work 
WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been calculated on 
the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Kegistrar—Miss ALICE M, FOUNTAIN, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

| ARTMOOR.—BOARDING in PRIVATE HOUSE. Lovely 
situation. SO0ft. moor. Sheltered garden. Separate tables. Private 

sitting-rooms if required,—For terms for August, September and winter months 

apply MANAGER, Middlecott, Ilsington, 8. Devon, Tel,: 8 Haytor, 


QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1885.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
FURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS ani GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 2. 
MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 
| ae WHILE YOU LEARN. Send Post Card for free copy 

4 of “HOW 'TO EARN MONEY WHILE LEARNING HOW TO WRITE 
FOR NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES,” and particulars of £50 prizes. Practical 
and Comprehensive Course of Personal and Private Corresponcence Instruction in 
all kinds of Writing by experienced Literary Directors, Work criticised construct- 
ively, FREE ADVICE. Beginners taught how to make work saleable. MSS, 
placed for publication at highest ratea of remuneration. CASH PAID IMMEDI- 
ATELY ON ACCEPTANCE,—Address * EDITORIAL” (Dept. 8.), 22 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
| EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—InisH Pornt. Limerick. IkisH 

CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 
Centres, D’Oyieys, Frontals, &c. Colden, Silver, and Wedding Presents. Selection 
ecnt on approval, Direct from the LACE ECHOOL, Preeentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cicaned. 

._ oe TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—HighestValue assured. 
 . Up to 7s. per tcoth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 16s. on Gold, 
£2 on Platinum. Cash or ofier by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned 
— free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise), 


atisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd, 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, valuo 
rer return or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years, 
JAlsE TEETH BOUGHT.—Cash or offer by return. Before 
selling make sure of their value by writing for FREH BOOKLET, whie. 


explains very clearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectator. 
2 LEWIS, 20 LONDON STREET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


((OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 


REMEDY invented and guaranteed by FE, Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household, Used in War Jlospitals, ‘Tins 1s, 6d, 28, 6d., 5s., 
}Gst free—HOWAR'LUS, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Sheilleid, 
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HOW TO CORRECT THE GOUTY HABIT. 





So long as the system can be kept free from excess of uric acid 
so long will immunity from gouty suffering be secured. Con- 
versely, from the moment that uric acid is retained and allowed 
to accumulate gout commences to develop. 

Whether gout comes on suddenly, as in the traditional acute 
form, or more gradually, as in its chronic and irregular mani- 
festations, premonitions of its approach are invariably supplied 
by Nature. 

These consist of more or less distinct symptoms of stomach or 
liver disorders. There are flatulence, distention, acidity, head- 
ache, and constipation. The region of the liver, the right side 
of the body, is tender and painful. The temper becomes irritable, 
and the spirits are depressed. One is disinclined for exertion, is 
easily worried and “ put out.” 

These symptoms all indicate the spread of uric acid, which finds 
resting-places in various parts of the bedy, where it collects and 
forms little hard lumps on the outer rims of the ears, near the 
finger joints, or on the eyelids. Then pain and stiffness begin to 
be felt in the joints, as the crystals of urie acid force their way 
into the cartilages—those soft cushions which ensure the smeoth, 
easy movement of the joints. The joints begin to swell and stiffen, 
or are tender to the touch, and a little inflamed. There is a 
prickly and most irritating sensation of heat in the skin, as the 
crystals force their way through it. Or the hard uratic concre- 
tions may embed themselves in the muscles, causing at first sharp 
twinges of pain, which scon become dull, persistent aches. 

THE GROWTH OF GOUT. 

From this point the development of the chronic and irregu!ai 
forms of gouty suffering is gradual. The uric acid insinuates 
itself into the crevices and cartilages of the joints until at length 
sufficiently large masses of hard uratic deposits are formed to 
greatly enlarge, deform, and distort the joint affected. In chronic, 
chalky, or rheumatic gout the joints of the hands are usually first 
attacked, but as time goes on one joint after another is nvolved, 
until there is scarcely an articulation in the body free from the 
binding effect of the cement-like masses. 

In the case of gouty rheumatism, the muscles of the limbs and 
shoulders are invaded. Lumbago is the term used when the loin 
muscles especially are the seat of attack. The nerve sheaths are 
pierced through by the cruelly sharp particles of uric acid, when 
the hot stabbing pain of sciatica or neuritis racks the nerves and 
saps the strength of the victim. 

Kidney stone and gravel are deposits of the urates in the organs, 
and gouty eczema appears as the consequences of the presence 0} 
urie acid in the skin. 

HOW GOUTY SUFFERING IS RELIEVED. 

All the painful effects and distressing results of gouty suffering 
may be safely and surely remedied by the adoption of a common- 
sense, rational method of treatment. ‘This consists in the neu- 


tralization, solution, and complete elimination of the uric acid, 


| the root cause of all gouty suffering. The one reliable remedy that 


possesses the necessary triple qualification is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

3ishop’s Varalettes are made by an old-established firm of 
manufacturing chemists enjoying a reputation of over half a 
century. The Lancet, in the course of an analytical report on 
Bishop’s Varalettes, says: “They are a very convenient and 
pleasant form of medicament, yielding a perfectly clear and 
effervescent solution when dropped into water.” They are know! 
by gouty sufferers to be the one certain weapon against the aggres- 
sions of uric acid. 

As Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve and drive out the pain-inducing 
urie acid, with equal steps gouty pain subsides, inflammation is 
reduced, stiffness relieved, and swellings disappear, until even- 
tually grateful, welcome surcease from suffering is obtained. 

Recurrences can be prevented and the dread enemy kept at ba: 
by ‘judicious periodical administration of Bishop’s Varalettes. It 
would be a wise precaution for all in any way predisposed to gout, 
or who have already the gouty* habit, to make it a practice t 
undergo a course of Bishop’s Varalettes at those seasons of the 
year when they anticipate gouty attacke. 

IS YOUR DIET RIGHT? 

You will obtain full information on this important subject 
a booklet recently published, which discusses the question of food 
for the gouty in a comprehensive and authoritative fashio 
From it you may learn just what those foods are that have a 
uric-acid-provoking effect, and what foods you may rartake 
with full freedom. You will, perhaps, be surprised to find what 
a varied and tempting selection of uric-acid-free foods and drinks 
this booklet will help yeu to make. ‘The booklet also contains ful! 
information on the nature and treatment i 
generally. 

A copy will be sent post free on application to Alfred Bish« 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists (established. 1857), 48 Spelman 
Street, London, E. 1, sole makers of Bishop’s Varalettes. Please 
write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at Is. 2d., 2s. 3., 
6d. (twenty-five days’ treatment), or may be had direct 


of uric acid disorders 


and 5s. 
from the sole makers. 
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HE CHURCHMEN’S UNION. 
For the Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought, 
AN = - SERVICE AND MEETING, 
Thursday, 27th June, 1918. 

Holy Communion at 11.30 a.m, (not 12 as ge announced) in Christ 
Church, Westminster (by kind permission of the Vicar). Preacher, the Kt. Rev, the 
Lorp BIsHoP OF CARLISLE. 

At 5.30 a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Speakers : The Master of University College, Oxford, “The Liberty of Prophesying ” 
the Rey, Harold Anson, Rector of Birch- in- Rusholme, “ Liberal Theology for the 
Working Man"; the Rev, H. D, A, Major, Editor of the Mcde.n Churchman, 
“ Interchange of Pulpits.” 


rI\HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 


TaTron: H.M, THe Kina, 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 
Treasurer : _Tar Ear OF Harrowry. Secretary: Goprrey H. Haminton. 


Dg OF CHARLES KEENE. Illustrated price list 
‘4 on application, “ Art is not measured by quantity; and to examine this 











ttle series carefully is to agree with M, Bracquemsaa that Charles Keene's etchings 
will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of all time,”—Jos, PENNELL. 


: ENEAS MacKAY. 43-44 “Murray Place, Stirling. a. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture In 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. .» Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887, Incorporated 1 
Authorised and Issued Capital 26,000,000. 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve sare £2,006, 000, "opine oe ry 000,000 





Reserve Liability of Proprietors ee ee 4/000; 000 
Total Issucd bry h ital ont Reserves ++ £83,000,000 
FICE: 71 CORNAILL, London, E. cc, 3. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout ‘the Australian 
States, and Dominion of New Zealand, 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascortained 
on application, 


“THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, 1s, 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bockseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
d Ww ellington Street, Strand, L sondon, WwW C. 





‘The Sister of Literature-Tobacco, 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the'Times” 






“The pipe with solemn interposin uff, 
4 Tre pipe wth sole tence at goyi-: { 
r¢ The dosing pan er paw panne ve st i 
: Then pouse, and puff and speakand H 


5 eger” COWPER. Rt 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS— 










White Label. Mi:d and Medium. 
1d. 1d, 
7 10; 
Per oz. Per oz. 






This Tobacco is also supplied et Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 






Terms and particulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


t 
Branch of the Imperial Tebaceo Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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“A Place for 
Everything 


——and everything in its place.” 
Applied to fuel utilisation the 
old adage points a plain moral. 





Coal is not in its right place— 
generally speaking—in factory 
furnace or domestic grate. Con- 
sumed under such conditions 
half its heating value and many 
sts secondary constituents 
are wasted in soot and smoke. 


The consumption of coal gas for indus- 
trial and household heat production, on 
the other hand, means the elimination 
of all avoidable waste and the reservation 
of our dwindling coal supplies for the 
purposes to which they are absolutely 
indispensable. 


Only by proceeding along these lines 
can we count on paying for the war by 
increased output—to which undertaking 
cheap and plentiful coal is essential. 


For further Information or 
Specific Advice please apply to 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Wesiminster, SW. 


X 160 
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“TOLD TO ME BY PELMANISTS” 





By H. GREENHOUGH SMITH 
(Editor of “The Strand Magazine’’) 


AM going to write something about the Pelman 

| System because I believe in it. I am anxious to take 

my share in calling the attention of the outside public 

to that system because I have become convinced that 

it isa real and great promoter of efficiency. And efficiency, in 

every walk of life,is what alone can save us as a people, 

when, in the ever-intensifying competition which will 

come when peace returns, we have to keep our flag flying 

in the never-ending battle for the survival of the fittest 

among nations. If any word of mine can help the cause 

I feel that I should be guilty of remissness if I failed to 
speak it. 

Long before I knew anything about the Pelman System 
in its methods I knew a good deal about it in its results. 
What I mean I can best explain by a few typical examples 
of cases which have fallen within my own experience. 


The first case that comes into my mind is that of a certain 
bridge-player of my acquaintance—his like exists in every 
club—who was the very type of the happy-go-lucky and 
haphazard player—the kind who forgets his partner’s 
call or the suit he led from ; who has been known to play 
a spade hand under the impression that the call was a no- 
trumper ; and who every now and then embellishes his 
game with a revoke. Suddenly, within a few weeks, his 
style of play improved beyond all knowledge. He was 
simply bringing into use for the first time, his memory, 
his observation, his power of concentration, and what de- 
pends on these, his faculties of deduction. He was able 
not only to remember what cards his opponents had played, 
but to infer why they had played them. He had been 
taking the Pelman Course—not for the sake of improving 
his bridge-playing—that was only a side issue. But the 
result, as shown in the club card-room, was, in a familiar 
phrase of Carlyle’s, “‘ eloquent of much.”’ He had become 
a more capable individual all round. It was not merely 
that he could play a better game of bridge, which was a 
matter of comparatively small importance, but he had be- 
come equipped to play his part with a far larger measure of 
‘success in the great game of life itself. And here it may be 
remarked that, although money is not everything, it would 
be folly to ignore the fact that, whether in the small game 
or the great one, it is the better player who, in the long run, 
sweeps in the stakes. 


Is the Pelman System, then, really able to turn a nin- 
compoop into an expert? Well, hardly that, of course. 
But in many cases, if you can cure a man of woolgathering, 
it really almost comes to the same thing. A pamphlet 
issued by the Pelman Institute has an apt remark on this 
point. “‘ ‘ Mind-wandering’ is one very destructive form 
of Brain-waste. ‘The utrained brain cannot concentrate 
Wholly upon its subject ; it has a tendency to drift and 
its owner does not know how to prevent it. A Pelman 
training corrects this and enables the worker to bring all 
his brain-power to bear upon any subject whenever he 
wishes and for as long as he wishes.”’ 


My next example is that of a young journalist in whose 
work I have taken an interest. He is a man of no small 
natural gifts, endowed with a power of easy expression 
which always made his writing a delight to read. Yet 
there was something wanting. His descriptions did not 
seem quite vivid and alive ; they were like pictures some- 
what blurred. He, too, went in for a course of Pelman 
Study. What he had lacked, without knowing it, was the 
knack of seeing things. His powers of observation were 
untrained and undeveloped. Now his descriptive writing 
is as full of graphic detail as a Dutch painting. His scenes 
Start up before the reader’s eye as if he saw them. And I 
am glad to say that, like all work that is getting better, 
It is getting better paid. 

Again, I number among my acquaintances two young 
women, sisters, very much alike in character, who were 










YUM 


married and set up housekeeping at nearly the same time. 
A was a Pelman student—B was not. Now, explain the 
matter as you will, the fact remains that A’s house, from 
nursery to kitchen, was all spick and span, while her sister’s, 
although she spent—or rather wasted—twice the money, 
was—not to put too fine a point upon it—an eyesore. 
In short, A’s home was a model, B’s a muddle. 


The fact is, few people realise what systematic training 
means for women. Few realise that to run a house is to run 
a business ; that a woman who has to look after a house, 
a husband, tradesmen, servants, has to be an organiser, a 
manager, an accountant, a buyer, a caterer, a nurse, a teacher, 
asempstress, and several other things, in one. To run an office 
is child’s play beside it—for this, among a host of other 
reasons, that it is easier to replace a clerk than to replace 
acook. Yet to this business, this profession, which emphati- 
cally demands a trained professional to conduct it with the 
best results, most women come as amateurs. No wonder 
that, until in course of time they have bought experience 
with suffering, they so often make a mess of things. And 
it is only the plain and literal truth to say that nine-tenths 
of this trouble could have been spared them. One more 
example. A young man, aconnection of my own, whom I 
had not come across for several months, called the other day 
tosee me. He was one of those young fellows whom every- 
body knows in plenty, breezy, good-hearted, fairly clever, 
but giddy, pleasure-loving, and with all the makings of a 
slacker. He came to tell me that his guardian had promised 
to give him a trial in his own business, a firm of wholesale 
dealers whose name is known in every city in the kingdom, 
on condition that he first went through the course of Pelman 
training. He had done so, and had discovered to his sur- 
prise that work—a thing for which, as Dr. Johnson said of 
his clean shirt, he had never had a passion—could become 
an interesting and even fascinating occupation. He had 
gone into the business and had been assured by his de- 
lighted guardian that he was “‘ making good.”’ I could see, 
myself, that he was altered and improved, and I told him 
my impression. ‘It has evidently made you,” I said, 
“more assured, more manly.” ‘‘ Pelmanly,’”’ he grinned 
he was always an incorrigible joker—and as I winced he 
added : “If you want to make the journey of life easy, 
take a ticket by a Pelman car.” 


I shall not venture to excuse him—no one could. * In 
this respect he was incurable. It is beyond even the Pelman 
System (I believe) to eradicate a tendency to the lower 
forms of humour. Yet there is many a true word spoken 
in jest, and there was a great truth behind his flippancy. 


These examples from my own experience will suffice to 
show how I had come to know and to judge the Pelman 
System in the best and fairest way by which any system 
can be judged—by its results. Such experiences led me, as 
a natural sequence, to ascertain how such results were 
brought about. And so I was led to understanding how .it 
came to pass that, by scientific study of the mind and body, 
that system gives its students, as one of them expresses 
it, “‘ something other people haven't got,” and explains 
the fact that everywhere, in every rank and calling, one 
sees them, men and women, rising to the top as surely asa 
| cork in water. 





H. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 

A full description of the Pelman Course is given in “ Mind 
and Memory,” a free copy of which (together with TRUTH’S 
special supplement on ‘‘ Pelmanism’’), and form of enrolment 
for the complete Pelman Course at one-third less than the 
usual fee, will be sent post free to all SPECTATOR readers 
who send a postcard to the Pelman Institute, 96 Pelman 
House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Overseas Addresses: 46 Market Street, Melbourne; 





15 Toronto Street, Toronto ; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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“8,000 Serbs Buried 


in the Cemetery of an 
Austrian Prison Camp...” 


TERRIBLE MORTALITY. 


“ An Italian Medical Officer who has recently returned from 








. . ° | 
imprisonment in Austria states that the mortality of the | 


In Mat- 


” 


Serbian prisoners represents almosi 100 per cent. 
hausen Cemetery alone 8,000 Serbs are buried. 
—DAILY PREss. 


’ 


‘ Serbia is annihilated, thanks to our intervention.’ 
—BULGARIAN GENERALISSIMO JEKOFF. 


ifferings of the Serbian people. 
in the prison-camps of the Central Powers the flower of 
Serbia’s young manhood is being systematically annihilated. 
These men in most cases die of hunger-iyphus. 
heir sufferings are awful to contemplate. 
jio something to help them. 
‘the Serbian Relief Fund, in addition to helping to maintain 
the Serbian refugees in foreign harbours of refuge, has, as far 
as its resources would allow, sent consignments of food 
to Serbian prisoners-of-war in the prison-camps of Germany 
and Austria. In many cases these supplies have been 
all that stood between the men and absolute starvation. 


Will you not show your gratitude for the heroic self- 
sacrifice of the Serbian people during the early stages 
of the War, by helping to bring some measure of comfort 
to the sons of Serbia who so badly need your help ? 

The Serbian Relief Fund is the only authorised Fund 
under British administration working solely for the benefit 
of Serbians. This Committee can translate a donation 
from you into food for starving Serbian prisoners-of-war, 
food, clothing, and medical aid for the old men, women, 
and young children exiled from their native land. 


lio not hesitate—but prove your gratitude to Serbia and 
your sense of British responsibility to a little nation by 
sending a donation to-day to the Hon. Treasurer, 


The Rt. Hon. the EARL OF PLYMOUTH, C.B. 


THE SERBIAN 
RELIEF FUND 


5 Cromwell Road, London, S.W. 7. 





Offers of voluntary help at home or abroad should be sent to 
Lady Grogan. Offers of clothing for men, women, and children 
to Mrs. Carrington Wilde, Serbian Relief Fund, 5 Cromwell Road, 

London, 8.W. 7. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 











PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supporta the following branches of war activity, among others: 
700 (formerly £00, 100 lost in recent fighting) Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
or men of H.M. Services at home (including a number at northern naval bases) 
France (including about 106 still under shell-fire), Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestine. 
Macedonia, East Africa, Mesopotamia, and India. , 
Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed by enemy). 
Hostels (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others) for men on leave in London. 
Farm Training for Discharged men. 
Social Club in London. 
Hostels for Discharged men while learning trades. 
Convalescent Home for Wounded, and Hostel for limbless men while being refitted 
Friends and Treats for men in hospital, far from home. , 
Rest Huts and Hostels for Giri Munitioners. 
Hostels and Recreation Rooms for wives of service mea. 
«ec 


ae, . 
YOUR ASSISTANCE is earnestly asked towards the necessarily 
LARGE QUTLAY. 
Cheques, crossed ‘* Barclays’,a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CaRuine, 


D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W, 1. 





A VITAL NECESSITY 


to our countrymen who are prisoners of war in enemy countries 
are the parcels of food which they receive from home. Without 
these parcels they would die of starvation, as the food supplied to 
them, besides being of inferior quality and unpalatable, is not 
sufficient for their nourishment. ‘The 


British Prisoners of War 


Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


he two statements quoted above are eloquent of the | 


(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, and 
authorised by Central Prisoners of War Committee) 


is in 
URGENT NEED OF FUNDS 
to enable the Committee to maintain the supply of parcels to the 


large and increasing number of prisoners on their lists. Our ex. 
penditure has more than doubled, and is still increasing in conse- 
quence of the continued rise in the price of all commodities and 
packing materials. 

Donations and subscriptions (any amount) will be most gratefully 
received by 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. 7'reasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 











The Remedy 


Long hours of work, lack of exercise, prolonged 
anxiety, restricted rations, a limited choice of 
foods—all these are among the troubles of the 
times, and all have a tendency to lower the 
vitality and favour the develop- 
ment of constitutional disease. The 
remedy is to be found in ‘ BYNO- 
GEN,’ the nerve-nutrient, introduced by 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd. It is the con- 
centrated protein of milk, with organic 
hosphates and a specially prepared extract— 
in a soluble form—obtained from selected 
whole wheat and malt. Wherever the 
nerves or tissues are uuderfed, or the strength 
is flagging, ‘BYNOGEN'’ is a safe and 
agreeable food. 


‘Bynoget 


Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 9d., 35., 5s., and 9s. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS LI(d. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715. 
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High Interest 


A British Government security yielding 5 per 
cent. interest is a high-interest security. 


This high rate is offered because of the need 
of vast sums of money to carry on the War to 
Victory, and when the need for war expendi- 
ture no longer exists it is not likely that any 
British Governnent will need to borrow more 
money at such a high rate. 


Thus the opportunity to buy National War 
Bonds may properly be regarded as a passing 
opportunity. 

In addition to the high interest, these Bonds 
carry a premium or bonus on redemption— £2, 
£3 or £5 per cent., according to the redemption 
date of the Bond selected at time of purchase. 


Thus the yield from National War Bonds, 
including the premium on redemption, approaches 
5 per cent. 


Other Points 


You can buy National War Bonds redeemable on 
Ist April, 1923, which carry 5 per cent. interest and 
which are redeemed at £102 per cent. 

* * * 

You can buy National War Bonds redeemable on 
Ist April, 1925, which carry 5 per cent. interest and 
which are redeemed at £103 per cent. 

* * 7 

You can buy National War Bonds carrying 5 per 
cent. interest, redeemable on Ist April, 1928, which 
carry 5 per cent. interest and are redeemed at £105 
per cent. 

* + * 

You can buy Income Tax Compounded National 
War Bonds at the price of £101 10s. These carry 
4 per cent. interest which is entirely free from Income 
Tax, but is subject to Super-Tax only. These Bonds 
are redeemed at £100 on Ist April, 1928. 


* * * 
The interest is sent by post from the Bank of Eng- 
land every six months—on Ist April and Ist October. 
’ * * 
Interest starts from the day you purchase National 
War Bonds, and the first interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. per annum wi'l be paid on October Ist, 1918. 


* + * 


Income Tax is not deducted from the dividend sent 
you. You enter the amount received in your Income 





Tax return just as you do ordinary income, so that you 
have no need to apply for a refund of Income Tax if 
entitled to refund 
. - 
The security of National War Bonds is absolute— 
it is the security of the British State. 
* « e 


Seeing that National War Bonds will be redeemed 
at a premium in a few years, there is no possibility of 
any loss of capital by any purchaser who buys them 
and holds them until the redemption date. On the other 
hand, there is certainty of increase of capital by the 
amount of the premium, and this premium is free of 
any Income Tax. 

* * 

National War Bonds are accepted as the equivalent 
of cash in the payment of Death Duties, Estate Duties, 
Munition Levies, or Excess Profits Tax with any in- 
terest that may have accrued. 

‘ » + 

National War Bonds possess valuable conversion 
rights. Not only can you convert them into 5 per 
cent. War Loan, but there is also the statutory right 
to convert them into any long-dated War Loan that 
may be issued carrying a higher rate of interest 


* * + 


You can sell your National War Bonds at any time 
and the Transfer Forms are free from Stamp Duty, 


National 


War Bonds 








obtainable through any Bank or any Stockbroker in denomi- 
nations of £50, £100, £200, £500, £1000 and £5000. 
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THE CHELSEA FAIR. 





THE SURGICAL REQUISITES ASSOCIATION. 


Orthey «dic Branch of Queen Mary’s Needlework Guild, 
(MULBERRY WALK.) 


Thursday, June 27th, at 2 o'clock, in the 
ROYAL HOSPITAL GROUNDS. 





H.R.H. THE PRINCESS MARY 


hag graciously consented to be present to receive the Scrolls at the 


MASQUE OF EMPIRE 


(A CHILDREN’S PAGEANT). 
By MRS. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 0.B.E 


2.30. CHARACTERS— 
emeors «. Mrs, EDWARD HULTON 
Crorvus oe ee ee ee Mies ESME BERINGER 
BRITANNIA .. Mies ELEANOR FOSTER 


ar The ‘PU PILS of Miss ROBERSON'S SCHOOL 
Miss LILIAN ELVIN’S PUPILS 

The STUDENTS of WHITELAN DS COLLEGE 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER WILSON 


Tue Natioys ‘ 

DANCES (specially de signed) by . 
SINGERS ee 

O.wuESTRA under the direction of 


PAGEANT produced by Mr, 8, B, BRERETON, 
ADMISSION TO THE PAGEANT, 2s, Cd, (including Tax), 


Tickets of admission to Fair, 4s. (Tax 9d.), 
Admission aiter 5 o'clock, 1s, (Tax 3d.), 

Tickets and all Information may be obtained from 17 Mulberry Walk, and Mrs 
FAGAN, Chelsea Fair Olfice, 156 King’s Road, CLelsea (Tel. Kensington 1394). 


If taken before June 2¢t, 3s, (Tax 6d.), 


OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS.—Early Printed Works, Sets of 
Standaid Authors, First Editions, Ac. Catalogues post free, Autograples 
e.peci ally literary) beught and sold.—REGINALD ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland 
Road, Forest hill, London, 8.E. 
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BISHOP WELLDON’S 


TALKS TO HARROW BOYS. 


YOUTH AND DUTY. 
By Bishop WELLDON, D.D., Dean of Durham, sometime 
Bishop of Caleutta, and formorly Headmaster of Harrow 
Se thool. With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. (By post, 2s. Lld.) 
“It is a great gift in a preacher, this combination of strength and simp! licity, and 
the book is full of it."—Zhe Times. 
BE STRONG. 
Lessons for Young Lives. By Bishop WELLDON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 9d. net. (By post, 2s. Id.) 
“ Though their spirit is robust, there are occasicnal passages of an intimete kind.” 


— Manchester Guardian, 
“J BELIEVE.” 
By Bishop WELLDON, D.D. 
(By post, 2s.) 


“ The instructions are given in exceedingly clear and simple language, they are 
vigorously and earnestly expressed, and they glow with the intense conviction of the 
teacher in the truth of his words.”—Guardian, 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4 Bouveris Street, London, E.¢.4. 
And of all Booksellers. 


[June 1918. 





D.D 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 9d. net, 


6 > SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT, 


§ BOOTS & SHOES 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 


6 








of a Report to the 
Local Government Board 


on Dried Milks by F. J. H. Coutts, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H. 
(New Series No. 116, Food Reports No. 24), with 
special reference to their use in Infant Feeding :— 


Extract from a Résumé 


“Dried Milk is becom- 
ing used to an increasing 
extent as on the whole 
the most convenient and 
most suitable food when 
babies cannot get breast 
milk.” 

“Dried Milk is also a 
valuable food for nursing 
| mothers.” 


“It is most important to 
emphasise that babies 
should, wherever possible, 
be fed = on their 
mothers’ milk. 


“ Experience nia the last 
12 or 34 years shows that 
Dried Milk is one of the most 
satisfactory forms of cows’ 
milk for use in the feeding of 
infants.” 





A copy of this Résumé will be sent 
free on vequest to Glaxo (Dept. 
St, 


122), 


155 Gt. Portland London, W.1. 





FULL CREAM DRIED MILK 


“Builds Bonnie Babies ” 


Ask your Dector. 


Glaxo Full Cream Dried Milk can be had ot all Chemists, and isthe property 
ot Messrs, Joseph Nathan & Co,, Limited, London and New Zealand. 








Cairo 


with its blue skies, its brilliant sunshine, its 
myriad sounds and colours—that was where 
“your” cigarette was made. Its tobacco was 
matured under those Eastern skies—manu- 
factured in the traditional Eastern way. You 
will find all the soothing charm of the East 
retained in its alluring fragrance. 


“Le Kanopus ” Cigarettes are made in Egypt— 
they are “real”? Egyptians. Smokers of good 
taste will thoroughly appreciate their delicate 
flavour, their entire lack of pernicious after- 
effects. 


Le KANOPUS 


EGYPTIAN @ CIGARETTE 


Genuine Imported Egyptian 
Cigarettes at Moderate Prices 
Guaranteed made of Pure Oriental Tobaccos 
PRICES: 1s. for 10 ; 2s., 20; 5s., 50; 9s. I1d., 100. 


Tobacconists 


wet 


High-class 
where stock 


every- 


Kanopus.”’ 
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TO OBTAIN THE 


NATIONAL 
REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE 


IT IS NECESSARY UNDER THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
REGULATION 


TO GIVE AN ADVANCE ORDER FOR IT 





Your Bookseller should be advised at once that you want 

the NATIONAL REVIEW regularly, or if preferred 26s. 

may be sent for a year’s supply to the Manager. Existing 
Subscribers are mot affected by this order. 


FORM TO BE USED NOW: | 


“*ey°* (tf be 
“4 


FORM "A." | FORW used instead of 
— | "tf preserred), 
| To MANAGER, Nationa Revirw, 


43 Duke Street, St. 





To Mr. 
James's, 
London, 8.W. 





A, 


| 
with the 





Please supply me_ regularly + 

NationaL Revinw (Edited by L, J, | 1 enclose 36s, made payable to tho | 

MANE). NATIONAL REVIKW, Pleaas send a copy, | 

post Free, for the next 12 months, 

RTE sv scndaianisinceccaiarsnebissensennrininiinaiann Eta | 

| NAME we 

| | 

DNpwes } 
MEU TED centcianidneisevesinadeiinieenebinaiian ee ee Re 


PPITITITITITIIITITITT TTT TTTT PTET TT TTT Tt LITTLE TTT ILL TTTeeerTerTrrTiTrrrriirirrrrrirrrrriiieey 





BOOKS TO BUY. 
SERBIA’S PART 
IN THE WAR. 


Vol. I. 
The Rampart against Pan-Germanism. 
sy W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE, 


late Times Correspondent. 





6d. net. 

“ The story of Serbia's heroic effort to hold the gateway to the | 
East.’’—T'imes. 

‘The little Kingdom was the warden of the 
end India.”’ 


| 
| — 
THE RIDDLE OF THE | 
PURPLE EMPEROR. | 


By T. W. and MARY E. HANSHEW. 6s. 
“Cleek is worthy to rank with Sherlock Holmes.”’ 


THE WOMEN WHO WAIT. | 


By MARY MARLOWE, Author 
Land.”’ 6s. net. 
“The author has triumphed. 
of temperament.’’—Glusgow Herald. 


- 
a. 


gateway to Egypt | 
—Globe. 


= To-day. 


of ‘ Kangaroos in King’s 


- « A remarkable analysis 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each menth by the Menthly Magazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short tranalat:ons irom FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH 
end ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller Coes not stock ‘THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d, for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
}OOKS FOR SALE, 


BR Thackeray, 20 vols., £5 
Lict, of Painters, 5 vols., £5 15s. 
Old English Furnfture, 15s. ; Ringe’ Decameron, illus., 2 vols., 453 
Looks bought, 3,000 books wanted ; list free, Specially’ wanted: Ency, Brit., 
India ja_paper, £21 offered. HOLL AND BROS,, 21 John Bright Street, ieirecinaionen: 


| OWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER. | 
“The Epic of God and the Devil.” 

“The Epic of God and the Devil.” 
W, and G&G, FOYLE, 12. Charing Cross Road, 


Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., 50s. (pub. 87s. Gd.) ; | 
5s. (cost £10 108.); Dickens, 20 vols,, £4; Bryan's 
Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols., £6; Wheeler's 

Catalogue 8 free, 


2s 6d, 


net. i? 


The Best New Books 


JUST READY 


The Drift of Pinions 


By R. W. KEABLE, Author of “ A City of the Dawn.”’ (2rd 
Ed.) 6s. net. An estonishing book of South African stories, 
each of which actually happened within the life experience of 
the suthor. (lst Ed. nearly exhausted.) 


The Wedding Gown of 
“Ole Miss” 





By Mrs. PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS. 6s. net. A charming 
story of Old Virginia. 

SYBIL SPOTTISWOODE’S NEW NOVEL 
By SYBIL SPOTTISWOODE. 6s. net. This delightful 


novel can be thoroughly recommended. It gives a very true 
impression of a bit of English life in and about a provincial 
town in war time. 


x 

Simpson of Snells 
By WILLIAM HEWLETT. 6s. net. A Long Novel which 
should bring fame to Maurice Hewlett’s brother. 


Three Anzacs in the War 


By Lieut. E. A. DUNN. 63. net. Certainly one of the very 
best books the war has produced. 


Claymore! 


By A. HOWDEN SMITH. 6s. net. A fine historical novel 


of the °45 Insurrection. 


With the Austrian Army 
in Galicia 


By AN ESCAPED ROUMANIAN OFFICER, 


serve. 6s. net. 


Cap t. Dieppe 


compelled to 


By te HON’ Y HOPE. 6s. net. A Novel of the ‘* Prisoner 
of Zenda ’ period. 
A LADY *“ SHERLOCK HOLMES" 





The Green Jacket 


3y JENNETTE LEEF. 6s. net. 


Rotorua Rex 


By J. ALLEN DUNN. A Good South Seas Yarn. 6s. net. 


[Ready shorily. 
Sunny Slopes 
By ETHEL HUESTON. 6s. net. 
the Parsonage.” 


‘Round about Bar-le-Duc 
By SUSANNE R. DAY. A Delightful Book of Experiences, 


6s. net. 


* Prudence of 
[Ready shortly. 


Author of 


London 


SKEFFINGTON & SON LTD. 
Publishers to H.M. the King 








34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET STRAND W.C. 2. 

| Messrs. HUTCHINSON announce 3 Important 
New 6/- Novels 

READY TO-DAY 


Yellow English 
| Yellow English 


By DOROTA FLATAU 


growing danger from naturalised German men and 


Have you realised tt 
women in our midst ? 
“ Yellow " English is a remarkable novel, but apart from this it is hoped 
that it will be read and circulated widely by all patriots in the interests 
of our National safety 

This novel will live, as will the 


Up and Down 


ertirely new topic by 
A touching story 


term “ Yellow” English, 
By E. F. BENSON 
the author of ** Dodo ”’ in hig most 
of friendship and patriotism. 
(iieady Neat Thursday) 


The Man From Trinidad 


> the Author of ‘The Pointing Man” 


A haunting shoes of mystery that holds the reader's 
attention from cover to cover (Ready Neg’ Thursday) 


HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row London E.C, 4. 


A book oa an 
reflective mood, 


and adventure 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


FURTHER “LINES” BY BOYD CABLE. 


FRONT LINES 6s. net. 


By the Author of “ Between the Lines,” “ Grapes of Wrath,” 
* Action Front.” 
“A rush and a swing that gets us close to the reality of war; 
makes us know something of the suffering and the indomitable 
cheerfulness of the man in the firing line.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 








A BOOK FOR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


THE PACIFIST LIE ‘is. 64. net. 


By CAPTAIN E. JOHN SOLANO. 
This book deals with the subject of the conscientious objector 
and his kind, and exposes the fallacies and mistakes by which his 
case is supported. 


INDIA UNDER EXPERIMENT — 


By GEORGE M. CHESNEY. 6s. net. 

The object of this book is to forecast the nature of the changes 
contemplated by the Imperial authorities in the government of 
India, and to explain the dangers and difficulties which lie in the 
path, 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
By The Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 
‘** The story of an eminent lawyer risen by his own gifts and efforts 


from * somewhat humble and difficult cireumstances ’ ; a personality 
in every turn and touch.’’—Daily Chronicle. 











15s. net. 


MY WAR DIARY 


By Madame WADDINGTON. 


‘As a writer of letters and memories she has won admiration 
before. A valuable addition to the war library.”’ 
Westminster Gazette. 


WITH THE SCOTTISH 
IN ROUMANIA 


By YVONNE FITZROY. 
‘Has the heart of the matter in it; shows powers of sharp 
obese rvation and apt expression, graced with an unvarying sym- 
pathy.’’—Speetator. 





6s, net, 





NURSES 


5s. not 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


LABOUR AND CAPITAL AFTER 
THE WAR 


By 





63s. net. 


The Bishop of Birmingham. 
J. R. Clynes, M.-P. 
Lord Leverhulme. 
Miss Anderson. F. Dudley Docker, C.B. 
Miss Lawrence. B. Seebohm Rowntree. 
Edited by S. J. CHAPMAN, C.B.E., M.A. 
Introduction by the Rt. Hon. J. H. WHITLEY, M.P. 


Sir Hugh Bell. 
F. S. Button. 
R. H. Tawney. 





NEW 6s. NET NOVELS 
A NEW VOLUME BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 


SOME HAPPENINGS 


By the Author of 
“ Fishpingle,” “ Quinneys’,” ‘‘ Brothers,” *‘ The Hill.” 
There is a vivacity about the dialogue and a neatness of outline 
In the portraits which give the reader all the satisfaction he is 
entitled to look for.”’-—The Times. 








MARY OF THE WINDS. ENEDEEN. 
TWELVE BIRTHDAYS. WINIFRED PECK, 
MISS GASCOIGNE. 2nd Imp. KATHARINE TYNAN. 
THE RISE OF A STAR. 2nd Imp. E. A. ZANGWILL. 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 
nd. Impression. MRS. MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. 


MARTIE THE UNCONQUERED. 
r mpression. 


SIR ISUMSRAS AT THE FORD. 


2nd Impression. 


KATHLEEN NORRIS. 


D. K. BROSTER. 


—————___— 


JOHN MURRAY. 





ALBEMARLE 


st REET, W. 1. 











Mr. Edward Arnold’ s New Books 


To be published next week. 


TWO GIRLS ON THE LAND 


War Time on a Dartmoor Farm 
By OLIVE HOCKIN. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 38 6d. net. 


This day-by-day account of a year spent on a farm is exceptionally 
well and interestingly written. All the various activities are de. 
scribed as their seasons come round. The author’s conclusion 
after two and a half years’ experience of a labourer’s life is thai 
while there is plenty to enjoy in it, there is also much to endure, 
but that could the hours of work be shortened, almost the whole of 
the drawbacks would Geappees. 














SECOND IMPRESSION. 


RUSSIA’S AGONY 


By ROBERT WILTON. 
15s. net. 
The Times’: ‘‘ Unquestionably the most authoritative and lucid 
account of the Revolution and its developments that has yet 
appeared in English.” 


With Illustrations and Maps. 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


MRS. HOLMES, COMMANDANT 
By R. E. FORBES. 5s. 


Punch : “* Having just devoured every word of it, practically 
at a sitting, I can testify to its entire and delightful success.” 


net. 








FOURTH IMPRESSION. 
THE LAND OF THE TWO RIVERS 
An Historical Account of Mesopotamia. 
By EDWYN BEVAN. Cloth, 


net, 


EIGHTH IMPRESSION. 


AS TOMMY SEES US. 4 500k For cnuncn rou. 
By the Rev. A. H. GRAY, Chaplain to the Forces. 2s. net. 


& 43 MADDOX ST. 


$s. 








EDWARD 41 


A Vital Book on Economics. 


Students of the So 


INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 
THROUGH BANKING REFORM. 


An Outline of a Policy of Individualism. 


By HENRY MEULEN. 


LONDON : ARNOLD, 


Social Problem should read 











The author criticises tle Socialist diagnosis 
of industrial inequity, and shows that the cause 
of the exploitation of labour lies in our banking 
and currency laws. ‘The remedy lies in an exten- 
sion of individual liberty. 


Cloth, 224 pp., dang 8 8vo. 


Gs, Net of all booksellers, or post free 6s. 5d. 
from the publisher, 


RICHARD J. JAMES, 10-12 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C. 4 


—— Sos 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE HUTH LIBRARY 
The COLLECTION of PRINTED BOOKS and ILLUMINATED MANUSORIPTS 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their LARGE GALLERIES, 84 and 35 NEW 
BOND STREET, W.1, on MONDAY, July Ist, and four following days, and on 
MONDAY, July 8th and follow! ig day, at ONE o'clock pee igely, 

The SEVENTH PORTION of the COLLECTION of P INTED BOOKS pud 
ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS formed by HENRY HUTH, » and siace 
maintained and augmented by his son, AL FRED . HUTH, Esq., of ‘osbury Manor, 
Wiltshire, comprising the letters Q, R, and §, 

May be viewed two days prior, 

Catalogues may be had, price 1s, each ; 


OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
M ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their LARGE GALLERIES, 84 and 35 NEW 


illustrated copies, price 10s; 6d. each, 








BOND STREET, YEDNESDAY, July 8rd, and following day, at ONE 
o'clock precisely 

A fine COLLEOTION of OIL PAINTINGS, OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, the property ‘of Thos, Dinwiddy, Esq., F.R. 
F.8.1., of the Manor House, Blackheath, Field-Marshal Lord Gre nfell, Mrs, Bjorke: 
gren, ’3 Cumberland Road, Acton, the Rey, Dr, Warre, the Provost of Eton, and 
others, comprising paintings by Sir P. Jely, Sir A, Van Dyck, Sir J. Rey nolds, Sir 
H, Raeburn, Sir Edward Poynter, P,R.A,, Albert Goodwin, D. G, Rossetti, J. M. Ww 
Turner, and other artists of the English Sc hool ; also by Jan Van Scorel, ernardino 
Pinturicchio, P, de Hooge, &c,; an interesting’ series of drawings in Sepia by G@. B 
Tiepolo ; and a most important ORIGINAL SKETCH BOOK, containing some 
215 sketches in pencil, with wash, by a Dutch artist, probably Jan n Goyen. 


? id 
“” 


PENCIL and PASTEL DRAWINGS by the late Edward Stott, Esq., A.R.A., 
Amberley, Sussex, sold by order of Miss Annie Dinnage, 
May be viewed two days prior, 


the leg: ateo, 
Catalogues may be had, 
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nkeviltnsds New Books 





Sir William Ramsay, k.c.B., 

F.R.S.: Memorials of His Life and 

Work. By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 10s. net. 


The Globe.—‘ A very fitting and worthy memorial of 
the distinguished chemist, Sir William Ramsay, has been 
raised by Sir William Tilden in the volume which sets 
forth his life and work in a manner which is solid and 
informing without being too abstruse and technical, and 
is popular enough to retain keen and attractive human 
interest.”’ 


The Life of Sophia Jex-Blake. 


By MARGARET TODD, M.D. (‘‘ Graham Travers ’’), 
With Portraits. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Times.—" ‘The story of the fight for women doctors 
is well worth reading. . . Dr. Margaret Todd writes 
well; she makes one see the things coming and going. 
It is a good book. It has authority and completeness.” 


THE BLUE GUIDES. 
MUIRHEAD'’S 


London & its Environs. 











Edited by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. 30 Maps 
and Plans. Pp. Ixvi., 478. Copious Indexes. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Observer.—‘‘ Ihave spent many hours enjoying what 


has suddenly become the standard guide book to London, 
and the temptation to exclaim on the wonderful sense it 
couveys of the stupendous moral, intellectual, and material 
treasures which the name of London connotes is great.”’ 


STEPHEN GRAHAM'S NEW BOOK, 


The Quest of the Face. 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of “ The Priest of 
the Ideal,” &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. ‘ 
The Evening Standarvd.—‘ The whole book is instinct 
with noble thinking and high aspirations from out of 
which flash many a golden sentencé.”’ 





BISHOP HENSLEY HENSON. 
Christian Liberty, and other 
Sermons, 1916-1917. 


By HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Hereford, sometime Dean of Durham and 
Canon of Westminster. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


DR. H. B. SWETE AND OTHERS. 
Essays on the Early History 
of the Church and_ the 
Ministry. 

By Various Writers. B. SWETE, 
D.D. 8vo. tas. net. 

The Guardian.—‘‘ This is almost certainly the most 
important book on any subject of ecclesiastical interest 
which has been produced in the last ten years. It must 
receive the fullest and’ most careful consideration from 
all students and from the Church at large. It deserves 
to have enormous—it may even perhaps achieve decisive 

influence on religious and intellectual progress in the 
direction of Christian reunion, of historical study, and the 
knowledge of the origins of the modern world.” 


Edited by H. 








CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. 
Liberal Judaism; and Hellen- 
ism and other Essays, 





By CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE. Crown 8vo. 
6s.. net. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
The Garden of Survival. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. Crown 8vo. 
33. 6d. net. 
The Observey.—‘‘ A very delicate and characteristic piece 


of work.” 


Karma $ ARe-Incarnation Play. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


STELLA BENSON. 
Poems by STELLA BENSON, Author 
and ‘‘ This is the End.’’ Crown 8vo. 


Twenty. 
of “I Pese”’ 
3s. 6d. net. 


COLLINS’ LIST 


God’s Counterpoint 
By Mr. J. D. BERESFORD 


“Mr, J. D. Beresford’s new novel is a magnificent achievement 
—Liverpool Post. 





“ Chapters which will give all Mr. Beresford’s admirers hours of 
pleasure, followed by months of expectation.” 
—Saturday Westminster. 


Oriental Encounters 
By Mr. MARMADUKE PICK THALL 


“ Delightful, deftly told stories of life in modern Syria. A voluim 


to be most cordially commended.’’—Daily Express. 
Cannot we have some more 
"The World. 


“It is positively delightful 
of these delightful travel impressions ? 


A Novelist on Novels 
By Mr. W. L. GEORGE 


“A literary treat far exceeding what is suggested by the titk 
. The book is full of original sayings and will be appreciated b 
all thinking minds.’’—Glasgow Ci 


THE HUMPHRIES TOUCH 
By FREDERICK WATSON 

“Mr. Frederick Watson is a humorist @ outrance. 
page of his comedy twinkles with merriment.’’—Everyman. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBERTY 
By KENNETH RICHMOND. 
‘A book for teachers who think and thinkers who do not teach.’ 


—Westminster Gazette. 


THE THINGS OF A CHILD 





Every 


By M. E. FRANCIS 

“In very truth a delightful book. In writing ‘The Thing 
of a Child ’ M. E. Francis has achieved a work of lasting fascination 
—Ladies’ Field, 


WHERE ENGLAND SETS HER FEET 


(Second Impression.) By BERNARD CAPES 
MEN AND GHOSTS 
IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT 
MRS. BENTE 
PIECES OF EIGHT 
PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 


By FREDERICK NIVEN. 


By ALLAN MONKHOUSE 
By OLIVE GARNETT. 
By C. E. LAWRENCE. 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ALL UNIFORM IN SIZE 


Extra Crown 8vo. 


AND PRICE: 


Gs. net. 


A New Way of Housekeeping 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
‘ Just the things every woman ought to know. All who 
read the book will be deeply interested in what the author has to 
say.’’—Glasgow Citizen. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
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BODLEY HEAD NEW BOOKS 





STEPH EN 
LEACOCK 


“Stephen Leacock has firmly established himself in public 
favour as one of our greatest humorists. His readers will be more 
than pleased with ‘ Frenzied Fiction.’ °—Evening Standard. 

“Everything in ‘ Frenzied Fiction’ 
good things.”—Morning Post. 

** More delightful samples of Leacock humour. 
at his best.’’—Daily Graphic. 

“ As delightful as ever.”.—Sunday Evening — 


** Literary Lapses,” 
Foolishness,” 


is exhilarating. Full of 


Stephen Leacock 


A fresh collection of good things by the Author of 
** Nonsense Novels,” ‘“‘ Further 


FRENZIED 
FICTION 


“It is enough to say that Mr. Leacock retains an unimpaired 
command of his happy gift of disguising sanity in the garb of the 
ludicrous. There is always an ultimate core of shrewd common. 
sense in his burlesques.’’—/Spectator. 


&e. 4s. net. 


“Full of mellow humour.”—Daily Mail. 





“ Frcm beg nning to end the bock is cne long gurgle of delight.” 
—World, 











A detective story of more than ordinary interest.” 
—Ladies’ Field. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS 
A Baffiing Detective Story. 
By J. R. WATSON and A. J. REES, Authors of ‘‘ The Hamp- 
stead Mystery.” (Cs. net. 

‘“* Here you have a story with mystery and excitement enough to 
keep you from going to business on weekdays or to church on 
Sundays till you’ve read right through.”’—Sketch. 

‘If detective stories were a new genre, we should call this a 
great book.’ Saturday Review. 


THE GREATER PATRIOTISM 
The Public Addresses of JOHN LEWIS GRIFFITHS, 
American Consul-General at London, with a Memoir by 
CAROLINE HENDERSON GRIFFITHS and an Introduction 
by HILAIRE BELLOC. A Photogravure Frontispiece and 
other Illustrations. 6s. net. 
Those who have heard him say that Mr. Griffiths was one of the 
best after-dinner speakers they have ever listened to, and his 
speec hes, unlike most of their kind, read well i in print. 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. 23s. 6d. net. 
This new book by the Author of ‘‘ Khaki Courage,” which had 
such an enormous success (100,000 copies sold in U.S.A.), is an 
inteopestation of the inspiration which Gri es ) the fighting men on. 





THE COMING. DAWN: A War Anthology 


in Prose and Verse 


By THEODORA THOMPSON, Compiler of ‘* Underneath 
the Bough.” With an Introduction by Sir OLIV ER LODGE. 
5s. Ss. net. 





COAL AND CANDLELIGHT 
Poems by HELEN PARRY EDEN, Author of “ Bread and 
Cireuses.”” 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* A book of distinguished verse.”"-— Morning Post. 
* Attractive on account of both the humour and the humanity | 
that flow through the book.’ '—Daily News. 


MESSINES, AND OTHER POEMS 
~ EMILE CAMMAERTS. — Version by TITA 
BRAND CAMMAERTS. 3s. 6d. net 

“The poems are among the most notable literary work which ! 
this terrible struggle has elicited. Exquisite—full of beauty and 
pathes. *"—Land and Water. 


““M. Cammaerts’ poetry will rank among the permanent litera- 
ture.’’— Observer. 





ON HEAVEN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. 3s. 6d. net. 

“The most actual, and also the most accomplished, book of 
poems that has been written during the war.’’—Outlook. 

“It is refreshing to find in Mr. Hueffer a true and a modern 
poet—at once realistic and romantic— who, in his own vivid way, 
flashes forth pathos and humour, and, in fine, feels aloud.” 

" —NSaturday Review. 


THE LAWS OF CHANCE 
A New Novel by F. E. MILLS YOUNG, Author of ‘The 
Bigamist,”’ “Sam's Kid,’ &c. 6s. net. iReady immediately. 








GREEN AND GAY 
By LEE HOLT. 6s. 
‘An excellently readable war-comedy, delightfully told.” 
—Punch. 


JOHN L LANE, ‘THE BODLEY 


—_ 
Lonxpon: Frinted by W. Srraigur L Sons, Lzp,, 93. & ¢9 Fetter Lane, 


No, 1 Weillingtun Street (W.C, 2), iu the Prociuct of the Savoy, Si 


E.C, 4; and Published by ALTRED EVERSON for the 


WOM EN AND SOLDIERS 


By 


Mrs. ALEG-TWEEDIE 


| Mrs. Tweedie touches on many controversial subjects, from 
love-making, wer marriages, wer babies, divorce, to clothes, 
economy, dissipetion, the great work done by women, co. 


operative housekeeping, women’s conscription, wages and 
work. She interlards her wisdom with much humour. 
2s. 6d. net. 


NOT IMPOSSIBLE RELIGION 
By the late Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, Author of 
“The Quest for Truth,” &e. 6s. net. 

‘‘ A striking note of originality. A profoundly interesting 
and stimulating book.’’—IVcstminster Gazette. 

‘In this volume the author has left a legacy of incalculable 
value to humanity.”’—Globe. 

‘** Professor Thompson's book, more especially at this moment, 
will make any one ponder, so thoughtful and moderate is its tone, 

— World. 

* A thoughtful and stimulating volume. The authoris so earnest, 
and so devout, and has such special qualifications for the task he 
has undertaken, that he has the right to claim our attention.” 
—Times. 


A 


| ae 


THE VAGABOND, AND OTHER 


‘POEMS FROM “PUNCH ” 
‘By R. C. LEHMANN. 3s. 6d. net. 








By the _— STEPHEN COLERIDGE. With Eight llustra- 
tions. . 6d. net. 
This is a Pam ses of short biographies of the most famous poets, 
philosophers, and Saints who have given the weight ef their solkeite 
to the condemnation of the torture of living animals for the purpose 
| of enlarging scientific knowledge ; and the names colle ered in the 

volume testify to a very remarkable consensus of opinion among 
the greatest leaders of thought and ethics during the last hundred 
ond ‘any years. 


| WAR THE LIBERATOR, AND OTH ER 
PIECES 


By E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C., Author of ‘‘ A Highland 
Regiment.”” With Portrait and Memoir. 5s. net. 

The Auther has been killed in action, and these are his last poems 
and prose pieces. The volume is said by the critics to contain 
| even finer matter than ‘ A Highland Regiment,” which is now in 
| the third Adition. [Ready immediately. 


| MY ERRATIC PAL 

By Captain ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.M.C. 3s. 
| *‘ This is ‘ a human document’ in poetic guise, and much of it is 
real postey. ve afores. 











6d. net. 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 
By W. J. DAWSON, Author of ‘* The Redemption of Edward 
Strahan,” &c. 6s. 

| “It must for all readers have the charm of romance; of an 


idyllic love story, and of an ingenious plot.”’-—T'ruth. 





THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN 
By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of “ Jimmy’s Wife.” 6s. 
* Every —- bright, — and invigorating.’’—Globe. 
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